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the 
your office 


The Art Metal 
New- Fashioned 
Standard Flat Top 
Desk Style 3941. 


HE new-fash- 
ioned desk that 
you picture is 

ready for your in- 
Spection at the Art 
Metal Storein your 
City. Makea speci- 
al pointto goinand 
see it — TODAY. 


Send for the 
Art Metal Desk 
Catalog 


It not only describes 
the complete Art Metal 
Desk line in detail, but 
offers invaluable guid- 
ance in selecting desk 
equipment to meet 
the individual needs of 
bees your office. A copy will 

gladly be furnished 

you on request. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO., JAMESTOWN, N.Y. 


a your ideal desk —the 
desk that welcomes you in the 
morning — that puts you in a 
working mood at once. 
---picture a desk with all those 
new refinements and innova- 
tions in fittings and accessories 
that you have always wanted 


‘and couldn’t get— until now. 


That is the new-fashioned Art 
Metal Steel Desk—newly de- 
signed especially for you. A 
practical—long-life, friendly 
desk that has working comfort 
built right into it. A desk built 
according to the high standard of 
Art Metal — acclaimed for more 
than 35 years by business 


men in every line of industry. 

Beauty of line and finish— 
rugged strength — fire resistance 
—dust exclusion—you have 
them all in the new-fashioned 
Art Metal Steel Desk. 

Further, the price is lower. 
Improved manufacturing meth- 
ods and increased production 
bring the price down—at the same 
time giving you a finer and better 
and more convenient desk. 

There’s a new-fashioned Art 
Metal Steel Desk for every type 
of office work — from the de 
luxe executive suite to the most 
simple and inexpensive com- 
mercial type desk. 
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WhyBanks Uselt: 


Heads and Dates Statements 
Increases Deposits 
Stops Addressing Errors 
Cuts Record Costs 

No Dividend Delays 
Speeds Collections 


Writes Pay Forms 


Addresses Every Form 


Addressograph Important Factor — 


“ Addressograph has played a most important 

part in our advertising. Two years after we 
had installed our Addressograph equipment we 
had doubled the number of our savings deposits, 
doubled our safe deposit box renters and doubled 
our trust business.’’—First National Bank - Central 
Wisconsin Trust Co., Madison, Wis. 


Best Money This Bank Spent— 


“to best money we ever spent was our invest- 
ment for Addressograph. All we regret is that 


you did not sell it to us sooner.’ 
—Bank of Commerce, New Albany, Miss. y, 


Try It FREE 
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Ps 908 W. Van Buren Chicago 
SSO a Send FREE Booklet: ‘‘Meet- 
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The Editor's Indorsement 


EGINNING in this issue is a series on 
bank advertising by Arthur D. Welton. 
The articles to come will discuss the problem 
of distributing the message, syndicate 
material—how to buy it and how to use it— 
and advertising from inside the bank. 
Among financial advertising men, Mr. 
Welton is best known for his record as 
publicity man- 
ager for the 
Continental and 
Commercial 
Banks of Chicago 
from 1919 until 
his recent resig- 
nation to engage 
in independent 
writing and edi- 
torial counsel. 
He is now in 
Europe and ac- 
tively identified 
with the Curtis 
publications. 
His work as a 
publicist began 
with newspapers 
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in Detroit. 
ee About 1912 he 
left the editor’s chair of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch to assist in formulating the 
Federal Reserve idea and enacting into 
law two years later. Subsequently he 
served as editor of the Journal of the 
American Bankers Association. He is a 
thoughtful, stimulating writer whose pub- 
lished work has ranged all the way from 
poetry and drama to economic treatises in 
the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political Science. 


Wwe Ernest O. Buhler, foreign rep- 
resentative of the Merchants National 
Bank in St. Paul, we look at the interesting 
banking system in Switzerland. Robert 
J. Thompson, former American Consul in 
Leeds, England, shows us the Yorkshire 
Penny Bank in Leeds, unique as an 
educator in thrift for school children and 
largest bank in the world in point of 
depositors. Then, with Mr. Schubert, 
associate editor of the Savings Bank Journal, 
we return to observe the Citizens Savings 
Bank appealing to its public in fifteen 
languages in the heart of Foreign-America 
——New York’s East Side. 


ND now the laugh on the garrulous 
globe trotter, of good old pre- 
prohibition story, has come home to roost. 
In the midst of his fabulous travelogue 
for the entertainment of barroom cronies, 
he was interrupted, you remember by the 
Little Stranger at his right elbow. ‘“‘Mister,” 
inquired the Little Man, “have you ever 
had the dee-lirium tremens?” “No, the 
traveler regretted, his experience had never 
encompassed the D.T’s. ‘Then,’ pro- 
nounced the Little Stranger, “you ain’t 
been no place and you ain’t seen nothing.” 
We took the B. R. T. from Times Square 
to Canal Street. Out Grand Street, the 
Broadway of the Ghetto, is the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse, famous in the Little 
Theater movement of New York, where 
we were to see produced as only the 
Neighborhood players could produce it, 
lhe Dybbuk,” that indescribably en- 
chanting drama of Jewish legend and 
mysticism which will remain a precious 
memory through our years. On our way, 
and quite earnestly and deliberately, we 
were to observe how the other half lives. 
We did—life in the elemental, or so we 
thought, typical of our Hebrew population 
in its own bailiwick, by long odds the 
largest segregated Jewish settlement in 
America. We passed—and didn’t know 
it—within a block or two of the afore- 
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mentioned Citizens Savings Bank on the 
Bowery at Canal Street, catering to at 
least fifteen nationalities. 

On former occasions we had sought 
atmosphere in other odd corners of New 
York, East Side and West Side—China- 
town, The Village, Harlem, the Italian 
quarter, the Spanish at evening, a Russian 
restaurant, mingled with the buyers of the 
pushcart merchants. 

We imagined, of course, that we’d seen 
everything, or nearly everything. But 
along comes disillusionment—in a book. 
Like the amiable globe trotter, we are 
aware now that we ain’t seen nothing. 
“Around the World in New York,” by 
Konrad Bercovici, himself an alien and 
native of Roumania, is a liberal education 
for those curious really to know our foreign 
neighbors. Can you name, for instance, 
the thriftiest European people in America? 
Or the most extravagant? How have the 
Greeks, from a small beginning, monopolized 
the shoe-shining business in America? 
Why have the Italians won the fruit 


business? Why cannot the Spaniards in 
America assimilate American ideals? What 
has the war done to all of our alien nationali- 
ties—and especially to the Germans? What 
happens to the vendor of laces and oriental 
rugs (made in America) when he apes the 
American salesman? What is the principal 
ineradicable extravagance of the Chinese? 
How is the erstwhile nobility of Russia 
——s itself to poverty in America? 

The book, in short, though written for 
the popular market—for neither the banker 
nor the business men—is a mine of in- 
formation, particularly for the manager of 
foreign departments and for bank men who 
deal every day with the foreign element in 
our cities anywhere. It is an enlightening 
analysis on the great Melting Pot that is 
America—not merely a survey of the 
foreign population of New York. 


HE Central National Bank, of Pasadena, 

Calif., appearing on our cover this 
month, was designed by Bennett & Haskell, 
Pasadena. HS. 
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People are buying bonds in the national market-place 


Tremendous changes have 
taken place in the investing 
habits of the nation. Today 
even the smaller investor is a 
bond buyer. And he has 
learned to look beyond his own 
community for investment op- 
portunities. He wishes to trade 
in the national market-place 
for his investments. He is 
buying bonds with his eyes on 
thriving cities far and near. 


Safety with interest up to 7% 


You, his banker, can help 
him to trade in the national 
market-place, and you can 
meet his desire for safe invest- 
ments with a liberal return by 
recommending Miller Bonds. 
Hundreds of banks are now 
buying Miller Bonds for their 
customers and for their own 
investments. 


These investment opportu- 
nities are prepared by men who 
have devoted their lives to the 
study of real estate—-who bring 
engineering and architectural 


DOLLAR IN 


skill as well as financial con- 
servatism to their task. They 
are in touch with national 
conditions and select, on a 
national scale, hotels, apart- 
ment houses or office buildings 
in thriving communities as se- 
curity for issues of Miller First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. 


How Miller Bonds meet the 
requirements of sound 
investment 


Each bond issue secured by 
a first mortgage on an income- 
earning property. Interest up 
to 7 per cent. Normal Federal 
Income tax refunded. Various 
state taxes refunded or paid. 
Genuineness of each bond cer- 
tified by a bank. Denomina- 
tions of convenient size——$100, 
$500. $1,000. 


Guaranteed, if desired 


The holder of any Miller 
Bond can obtain an uncondi- 


MILLER BONDS 


tional and bona fide guarantee 
of payment of principal and 
interest on his bond upon pay- 
ment of 4 of 1 per cent annual 
premium. This guarantee, 
issued by a separate but allied 
company, The G. L. Miller 
Bond & Mortgage Guarantee 
Corp., Inc., incorporated under 
and subject to the Insurance 
Law of the State of New York, is 
one of thestrongest ever offered. 


Write for book of current Miller 
offerings today 


Miller Bonds deserve a place on your 
own investment program. They are 
the kind of investment you can afford 
to recommend to your customers. 
Your name on the coupon will bring 
a complete list of current Miller 
offerings. 


| 


G. L. MILLER & CO., Incorporated 29-8¢ 
30 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Please send me a copy of your booklet 
describing current offerings. | 
| 


Street... 


G.L. MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Telephone, Vanderbilt 5490. 30 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Offices and Representatives in Principal Cities 
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April, 1926 


Downward ‘Trend Profits 


Bank Income, Expense and Tendencies for the Past Eight 
Years, and the Prospect of Lower Return for Stockholders 


national banks, grouped by 

districts according to the method 
used by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, from whose reports the data 
are drawn. The period covered is the 
fiscal years 1912-1924 inclusive, but 
quite a number of the statistical 
series begin in 1917, when the manner 
of reporting was considerably changed. 
Probably no other group of institutions 
offers such a complete body of authentic 
data bearing upon operation as do the 
national banks, unless perchance it 
be the railroads. It is unfortunate 
that the reports from the state banking 
institutions are not as complete and 
uniform and, therefore, as apt for 
analysis and generalization. Since 
the two systems are in competition, it 
is quite likely that comparative data 
would yield, upon analysis, some very 
interesting revelations; but since state 
bank data are inadequate, it is believed 
that a study of national banks alone 
will be more profitable than trying to 
handle incommensurable data. 

In most respects the series represent- 
ing the various phases of development 
of the national and state banks have 
moved in the same direction between 


‘ie following study covers 


By RAY B. WESTERFIELD 


Professor of Political Economy, Yale University 


1912 and 1925, although not to the 
same degree, absolutely or relatively 
considered. The number of banks 
of each type has increased, but of 
state banks more than national; the 
average capitalization of both has 
declined, but of state more than 
national; the real estate relatively 
more for the national banks; and so 
forth. 

On account of the limits of space for 
this article it is necessary to omit 
most of the statistical data supporting 
the conclusions reached. The plan 
of approach is to analyze the earnings 
and expenses of national banks as a 
whole and then break them down into 
their component parts to determine 
the actual drift of each element in 
recent years and the causes of that 
drift, and to make an estimate of the 
course of each factor during the coming 
decade. 

The total gross earnings of the 
national banks rose from $450 millions 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, 
to $1,202 millions in 1921; they then 
declined to $1,049 millions in 1923, 


and increased again to $1,074 in 1924. 
Of the increase of gross earnings 
between 1912 and 1921, the highest 
year in all sections, the banks of the 
Eastern states produced approximately 
AO per cent, the Middle Western states 
24 per cent, the Southern states 15 
per cent, and the remainder was 
distributed about equally among the 
other three sections. 

On every $100 of assets held by the 
national banks on June 30, 1917, they 
had earned $4.13 during the preceding 
year. This earnings rate rose to 
$6.15 in the fiscal year of 1921, and 
then steadily declined to $4.76 in 1924. 
In the latter year it was highest in 
the Western group, $5.88, and lowest 
in the Eastern group, $4.33. 


OF THE total gross earnings, ap- 

proximately 90 per cent comes from 
interest and discount on loans and 
investments; the remaining 10 per 
cent is scattered, one of the larger 
elements being “exchange and col- 
lection charges,’ which brings about 
1.5 per cent of the total. Probably 
the increasing variety of banking 
activities is indicated by the fact that 
in 1918, 93.2 per cent of the gross 
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income came from interest and discount 
and 2.6 per cent from collections, the 
two items accounting for 95.8 per cent, 
and in 1924, 89.8 per cent came from 
interest and discount and 1.4 per cent 
from collections, a total of 91.2 per 
cent. Particular banks may enjoy 
good returns from such special lines 
as foreign exchange, accepting bills 
under letters of credit, commissions, 
brokerage, bond syndicates, etc., but 
for the banks as a whole, most of these 
lines are denied them by circumstances 
and the total profits from them are low 
both absolutely and relatively. 

The gross earnings from interest 
and discount depend upon two factors, 
the volume of loans and investments, 
and the rate of discount and interest, — 
both of which change more or less 
with the secular trend, and the cyclical 
and seasonal variation in business. 

Stating the figures at the end of the 
fiscal year, the combined total or 
loans, discounts and investments rose 
from $11,865 millions in 1917, to 
$16,609 millions in 1920, and, after a 
slump to $15,160 millions in 1921, 
climbed to $17,131 millions in 1924, 
and $18,413 millions in 1925. The 
percentage of the total represented by 
investments for the years 1917, 1919 
and 1920 was approximately 25 per 
cent; but since that date it has been 
rising, reaching 31.2 per cent in 1925. 
In other words, since the war the 
banks are looking to investments for a 
larger part of their earnings. This 
tendency is easily understood in a 
period of dull times when the demand 
for commercial and industrial loans is 
slack. Maybe it means nothing more. 
If, however, the trend upward persists 
in the future, it will be regrettable that 
our banks are losing their commercial 
and acquiring an investment character. 


S A result of the combined move- 

ments of the volume of loans and 
investments and of rates of discount 
and interest, the total earnings by 
discount and interest for all the 
national banks rose from $744 millions 
in 1918, to $1,105 millions in 1921, 
declined to the low of $939 in 1923, 
and climbed again to $966 millions in 
1924. This meant that on every $100 
of loans and investments, the banks 
earned an average of approximately 
$5.50 in 1918, $7.30 in 1921, $5.55 in 
1923, and $5.65 in 1924. 

Usually when money rates decline, 
gross earnings follow suit, and when 
rates rise, earnings rise; but there is 
no proportionate relationship, because 
the volume of loans varies. 

The problem now is to forecast the 
direction which each of these factors — 
volume of loans and investment, and 
rates of interest and discount —will 
take in the future, and thereby forecast 
the direction of the biggest element of 
the gross earnings of the banks. 


An interesting comparison is rep- 
resented when the series of total gross 
earnings of the national banks is 
plotted against the Bradstreet index 
number of wholesale commodity prices; 
for it reveals the intimate relationship 
between bank earnings and the price 
level. The two curves resemble one 


another very closely, except that the 
price curve moves through a_ wider 


We simply have too much gold now 


range and anticipates the turns in the 
earnings curve by approximately one 
year. Some facts of outstanding im- 
portance are to be noted: first, that 
variations in bank earnings during the 
past dozen years appear to have been 
due almost wholly to changes in the 
price level; second, that it is relatively 
very easy to enjoy good earnings during 
periods of rising prices and the first 
year of price decline; and third, that 
it is altogether possible for the point of 
highest earnings to occur at the time 
when prices reach bottom, as in 1921. 

Inasmuch as bank earnings have 
been influenced so greatly by changes 
in the price level and the resulting 
business cycle, an estimation of the 
drift of bank profits must involve a 
forecast of the trend of prices. Until 
the last couple months of the fiscal 
year 1925, prices rose and the general 
business situation was fairly good. 
It is, probable, therefore, that the 
Comptroller’s report for the fiscal 
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year 1925 will show larger gross earn- 
ings for the banks as a whole, and 
particularly those of the agricultural 
states, the prices of whose commodities 
led the upward price movement in 
1924, and in which the liquidation of 
the depression was still proceeding in 
1923 and early 1924. The course of 
the price level during the late summer 
and fall of the year 1925 was upward 
and business seems to have entered | 
upona boom. Consequently the pros- 
pect for good earnings in 1925 was 
roseate so far as the movement of the 
price level forecasts earnings. 

But probably a long-range view of 
the price trend is more important for the 
banker. From 1896 to 1920 the price 
level moved almost continuously up- 
ward. This acted as a stimulus to busi- 
ness, made profit-makingrelativelyeasy. 


[° IS probable that during the next 

decade the price level will tend down- 
ward. The process of deflation was 
very precipitate after 1920; it will be 
likely to proceed at a slow pace in the 
next ten years. There are several 
reasons for this opinion; (1) Disorgan- 
ized industry, topsy-turvy finance, 
national fears and jealousies, and 
hostile tariff barriers, have made the 
rehabilitation of industry almost im- 
possible to date; the nations are 
unwilling and afraid to produce. But 
this attitude will modify. (2) The 
capital facilities exceed present need, 
increased production waits merely for 
larger markets, in which sales can be 
made at lower prices on account of 
quantity production. Thelarger market 
will evolve from the higher standard of 
living possible when industry and 
trade are again readjusted and 
functioning freely. An increase of 
production will cause both prices and 
the rate of interest to fall. Gross 
earnings will receive no boost from 
these two factors. The banker, like 
the business man, must devise new 
policies to meet this changing situation. 

Interest rates, ignoring the question 
of risk, depend upon three fundamental 
factors: (1) the movement of the 
level of commodity prices, (2) the 
demand for capital, and (3) the supply 
of capital. Since a credit is in the 
nature of a contract to pay money at 
a later date, during the period of the 
credit the purchasing power of the 
principal and accruing interest may 
decline through a rise of the general 
price level or may increase through a 
fall of prices. A lender in time of 
rising prices is warranted in asking a 
rate of interest higher than otherwise 
by the per cent which he expects prices 
to rise; and, vice versa, if prices are 
falling, he should be content to take 
less by the per cent he expects prices to 
fall. Theoretically, the inability of 
the lender to forecast exactly the 
movement of prices should incline 
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him to ask more when prices are rising, 
and to allow less when they are falling, 
than just enough to equate the price 
movement. From the borrower’s 
standpoint, he is able to pay a higher 
rate of interest when prices are rising, 
on account of the higher return which 
he gets from his products, services, or 
rents. In the bargaining for rates on 
loans, the borrowers in general are 
shrewder than the lenders, and in 
times of rising prices, except on 
long-time contracts, the interest rate 
falls off precipitately. Borrowers, in 
other words, enjoy an advantage in 
the upswing longer than lenders do on 
the downswing. Furthermore, except 
in case of Wall Street call loans and 
the open market for paper, interest 
rates are more or less customary and 
slow to change. 

This lagging interest rate is a 
fundamental cause of the business 
cycle. If the curve for Bradstreet’s 
index number and for commercial 
paper interest rates are compared from 
1915 to 1924, it will be seen that the 
curves are highly symmetrical, the 
movements of prices anticipating the 
movements of rates by about nine 
months. 

But this lagging rate of interest is 
itself the cause of further rise of 
prices, behind which it continues to 
lag, much as does the comedy mule 
trying to catch some hay dangling in 
front of it from a wire attached to its 
bridle. The lag in interest cost widens 
the margin of profit for the borrowing 
enterpriser, and he borrows more, 
crediting the proceeds to his account, 
increasing bank deposits, his purchasing 
power over commodities, and his de- 
mand for them, and therefore raising 
the price level as he purchases. This 
is the spiral which rises to the industrial 
crisis and financial panic. 

Professor Fisher has shown that it is 
not simply the rise in prices, but rather 
the rate of rise of prices, that motivates 
industrial activity and therefore fore- 
casts it. The economic cause behind 
this sequence is that the faster prices 
move upward the greater is the lag 
of the costs of capital, labor and 


materials, and therefore the wider the 
range of profits for the enterpriser, 
and therefore the more feverish is he to 
borrow and produce goods for sale. 
The demand for capital is born of 
the opportunity to make profits, which 
in turn depends upon a market with 
prices above cost. If prices are rising, 
this margin is widened. The late war 
caused a necessitous demand for com- 
modities at high and rising prices, 
and developed an intense and insatiable 
demand for capital even at higher and 
higher interest rates, for prices of 
commodities rose still faster. With 
the cessation of the war prices fell in 
1920, the demand for capital was cut 
off, and interest rates tobogganed in 
1921 and 1922. Prices rose again 
about 20 per cent during the latter 
part of 1921 and 1922, and interest 
rates followed during the latter part of 
1922 and 1923. This recovery in 
prices came largely through the demand 
for building construction and for the 
rehabilitation and extension of our 
public utilities —lines which had been 
neglected during the war period both 
on account of the diversion of capital 
to other fields regarded as more 
essential, and to the postponement of 
building and maintenance, due to 
high prices. Demand for capital in 
these two lines has continued through 
1925, until now it seems the building 
deficit is nearly replete. In most 
other lines of production the supply 
of capital facilities exceeds demand, 
and until just recently at Jeast, they 
were operated well under capacity. 


S° FAR, this analysis reduces the 

problem of forecasting the drift of 
bank profits to a forecasting of the 
movement of the price level. Prices 
during 1923-4-5 have fluctuated through 
a narrow range about 15 per cent of 
the pre-war level. The movement is 
decidedly sidewise and prices may be 
said to have reached general stability 
at this post-war level. The general 
tendency to the decade will be down- 
ward. Interest rates in 1924 touched a 
low level reached but once before in 
twenty years, that is, 1915. These 
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levels were approximated but not 
reached in 1904 due to the cessation of 
demand following the money panic 
of 1903, and in 1915 due to surcharged 
bank reserves. This rate was too low 
to last, but it is at least presumptively 
true that interest rates have struck 
their post-war level at the average for 
1922-3-4-5, which is about 1 per cent 
above the pre-war level. There is 
nothing in the horizon to indicate a 
substantial increase in the demand for 
capital. The slowly declining price 
level will absorb rather than increase 
entrepreneur profits, and therefore cut 
off demand for extension of plant and 
equipment. The declining price level 
and rising purchasing power will induce 
lenders to place capital at lower rates 
and discourage borrowers from offering 
as high rates. 

In general, when interest rates fall 
the prices of bonds rise, and therefore 
some of the bank’s prospectively de- 
clining income from interest and dis- 
count, will be offset by the rising value 
of their investments. Incidentally 
this is one warrant for the increasing 
proportion of the earning assets of 
national banks composed of securities. 
By careful adjustment in this pro- 
portion, banks may stabilize earnings 
against cyclical fluctuation, for in 
times of business boom their earnings 
rise with the price level, interest rates 
and volume of loans, and in periods of 
falling prices and interest rates, the 
appreciation of securities acts as a 
support for earnings. 

The third factor determining interest 
rates is the supply of capital. In 
fact, in discussing the effect of the 
demand for capital upon interest rates, 
it was assumed that the demand was 
not measured absolutely, but rather 
relatively, to the supply, for in the 
rate-making market it is always the 
demand for loans at a given time with 
respect to the supply of loan funds at 
that time, that determines the rate 
that will clear the market. In the 
American money market, there are 
two sources of supply of loanable 
funds —money flowing from abroad and 
money offered by American capitalists 


(Continued on page 36) 
The stock market anticipates 


the movement of general busi- 
ness from four to six months 
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A Kentucky Banker’s Effective Methods of Helping a Farm 
Community to Help Itself By Study of Better Agriculture 


NE summer morning in 1921 a 
rather slender, middle-aged man 
came into my office and intro- 

duced himself as R. B. Porter, banker, 
of Caneyville, Ky. 

Quite briefly this country banker 
told me the farmers in his own com- 
munity had lost their nerve with the 
big slump in prices of both crops and 
livestock. He was 


By JAMES SPEED 


During the day the big Chautauqua 
tent was crowded with country people 
to listen to talks which were punctuated 
with well justified optimism. That 
afternoon Mr. Porter asked me if I 
would meet, a little later, a committee 
of farmers who were anxious to launch 


bunch of cattle or a few hogs and was 
not making a first-class job of the 
undertaking, Bob Porter would ask to 
see the animals. While inspecting 
them and chatting with hard-handed 
and hard-headed Bill Jones, the banker 
would induce Bill to talk about his 
hardest problem in feeding stock. 
A few moments later, Mr. Porter 
would remark 


extremely anxious 
to do something to 


casually that he 


change the farm- 
er’s viewpoint. 
Then beforeI could 
suggest anything 
or even ask a ques- 


I hereby make application to the Bank of Caneyville for a loan of $ 
1 own in my own name free from any encumbrance except as stated 
verse side of this paper: acres of land in 
County bounded as follows: 

On the north side by the lands of 

south by , east 


west 


Value of tand § __ Insurance $ 


Value of buildings $ 


How much Life Insurance do you carry? $ 


Mortgages or liens on property? $__ ‘To whom payable 


When due 


Amount owing to other banks $ To individuals $ 


Taxes due and unpaid $ How many acres of farm under fence? 


happened to have 
on his desk at the 
bank a _ bulletin 
which might help 
Bill Jones solve his 
feeding problem. 


If engaged in any other business state nature 
tion, he invited me Ne | When the farmer 
to be one of several Stock | Cattle Horses Turkeys If working for any other person or firm, give nae of employer and amount came to the bank 
speakers at a huge, of monthly wages and asked for the 
boost meeting of Acres Wheat Bushels ee i si How much paper are you security to for friends and neighbors? $ he got it _ marked 
farmers to be held peouls no - of clover on your tarm __— How many acres of Remarks at two or three 
at Caneyville. Give List of Acres and Kinds of Crops You Are Now Raising or Expect paragraphs which 
; to Raise This Year sc 
Upon reaching might answer his 
Caneyville ten Whest_____ | Sor Beans Onions Alfalfa Age Married or single Number in family questions. The 

Oats Peas 


days later to give 


Pickles Grass ‘ 
Above statement is correct. Dated at 


my talk, I saw a 
small, 
town of some three 


Mest Potaroes. 


scattered 


Check Articles Listed Below You Buy During the Year this day of 


banker, of course, 


knew the _§hard- 


Canned Vegetables 


Signed 


working farmer. 
with whom he was 


hundred souls in 
a farming district 
which was far from fertile. On that 
particular day the little town was a 
sweltering mass of men, women and 
children from the surrounding country- 
side. Some had come to town in 
automobiles; others had driven in 
surries and buggies; there were men 
and women who had ridden horseback; 
and many families had made the trip 
in kitchen chairs set in wagon beds. 
This crowd had come to Caneyville 
for the day as the guests of the bank 
and the business men of the town. A 
brass band and a group of speakers 
were on hand to entertain the people 
and a free plate lunch was served with 
the compliments of the enterprising 
little bank. 

Naturally these good people were in 
a receptive mood. They had ridden or 
driven to Caneyville, leaving care 
behind them for the day at least. Even 
tired women were smiling at the 
prospect of a lunch which they had not 
prepared and the children were glad of 
an opportunity to hear a free band 
concert. Probably the broadest smile 
in the great crowd lingered on the lips 
and in the eyes of Bob Porter as he 
moved about in his shirt sleeves 
meeting ‘““Tom, Dick and Harry.” 


An informative statement of the farmer's financial status 


a farm bureau in Grayson County. 
The committee and I sat under the 
pleasant shade of a few trees in the 
side yard of the hotel and there we 
organized a farm bureau. Within the 
year, I learned of the county’s hiring a 
county agricultural agent. Then I 
knew just how well and how adroitly 
R. B. Porter had organized his towns- 
men and planned the big meeting. 
The huge crowd, the blaring brass 
band and the booster talks that 
blistering July day were merely the 
advance advertising to pave the way 
for many constructive movements 
which this clever country banker had 
in the back of his mind. With a well 
organized farm bureau functioning, a 
county agricultural agent on the job, 
and the merchants of Caneyville be- 
hind him, the far-seeing banker worked 
harder than ever to make his home 
community more prosperous. Once or 
twice a week he cranked his little auto 
and drove out over hot, dusty summer 
roads to visit his farmer-depositors as 
they worked in their own fields. And 
in making these calls he was careful 
not to burden the hard-working tillers 
of the soil with sage advice. If farmer 
Bill Jones happened to be feeding a 


dealing, was not a 
great reader. He 
hoped the carefully selected paragraphs 
might interest Bill Jones enough to 
cause him to read the entire bulletin. 
In other words, this country banker 
has made as careful and as intimate 
a study of his people as he has of the 
paper they bring to his desk. He isa 
natural teacher and believes firmly 
“that you can encourage the farmer; 
but you can’t push him.” 


Ar ALL times, slowly but very surely, 

Bob Porter has gone among his 
people teaching production on the farm 
and inspiring optimism. He has con- 
tinually striven to make the farmers of 
his own community realize that they 
can never prosper while they talk 
about hard times and discuss the 
ruinous prices of farm products. At 
the same time he has an abiding faith 
in the steady growth of his bank so 
long as his community grows. 

In the spring of 1922 the Bank of 
Caneyville distributed 685 settings of 
pure bred eggs. These eggs could be 
paid for in cash or by the return to the 
bank of one pullet for each setting. 
On October 25, a poultry show was 
put on with handsome premiums 
offered by the bank and the co-operating 
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merchants of Caneyville. Twenty-five 
hundred people came and many were 
persuaded to obtain better poultry. 
On that date Grayson County stood 
tenth in poultry production in Ken- 
tucky, and today it has jumped to the 
fourth place in the state. 

A year later I was present at a pure 
bred bull sale. Five bulls were of- 
fered, three Herefords and two Angus. 
These animals were knocked down to 
the highest bidders, and the 
crowd heard a few short 
talks by experts on the value 
of pure bred sires. Within 
ten days after the sale five / 
more pure bred bulls were 
bought by farmers. Some 
time later when I asked Bob Porter 
why he had not had a larger number 
of bulls in the sale, he told me he had 
limited the number to whet the appetite 
of his farmer neighbors. 


AFTER three years of painstaking 

work among his many and widely- 
scattered farmer-depositors, Mr. Porter 
became increasingly conscious of the 
persistent inertia of the average adult 
mind. He decided he would devise and 
launch a plan by which he might 
interest the boys and girls and through 
them reach their parents. He had, of 
course, been in very close touch with 
the county agricultural agent and the 
splendid club work he was 
accomplishing with the young- 
sters; but Mr. Porter’s aggres- 
sive and constructive mind 
wanted something more defi- 
nite and more far-reaching for 
his community. 

Soon there appeared in the 
county newspaper a full-page 
advertisement of an unusual 
and very attractive contest 
open to boys and girls in the 
upper grades and high schools. 
Several substantial prizes were 
offered by the Bank of Caney- 
ville. In the center of the 


advertisement appeared the reproduc- 
tion of a letter addressed to “‘R. B. 
Porter, President of the Bank of 
Caneyville,’ and it was signed by 
“Small Farmer.” In his letter “Small 
Farmer” outlined his financial con- 
dition, the amount of the mortgage on 


Nine 


his farm, the size of his family, the 
age of his children, the number of head 
of livestock and poultry and the crops 
he had grown the year before on the 
farm. He wrote to ask how he could 
manage his farm to get out of debt, 
educate his children, carry a small 
amount of life insurance, conserve the 
fertility of his soil and give his family 
some of the ordinary comforts of life. 
In other words, “Small Farmer,” ac- 
cording to his letter, faced the same 
general and very pressing problems 
which confronted many of the farmer- 
depositors of the bank. 

When this clever advertisement ap- 
peared in the county paper, Mr. Porter 
did not wait at his desk in the small 
bank for the enrollment slips to come 
to him by mail. As is his custom when 
anything needs to be 


done, he climbed into 
~ his dusty automobile 

and began to visit 
systematically the 
many little rural 
schools in his com- 
munity. He chatted 
with the teacher 
about his contest. He 
talked to the boys 
and girls until a 
definite interest was 


The big Chautauqua tent — First prize winners in the Poultry show — Lined up for the plate 


luncheon — The pure bred bull sale, Mr. Porter conducting 


aroused in this most 
unique contest. Al- 
together fifty-eight children entered 
their names to try for the prizes. 
Under the rules of the contest each of 
the contestants might secure infor- 
mation or help in solving ‘Small 
Farmer’s” problem from any person, 
book or bulletin during the weeks of 
preparation for the final writing of the 
solution. But at the end of this study 
period, each child must write his or 
her own paper without help of any 
character. 


NATURALLY these boys and girls, 

their parents and their teachers 
soon discovered the community was 
very short on reliable and up-to-date in- 
formation concerning farming and farm 
methods. They turned to the banker, 
who had launched the scheme, to 
learn where they might get the help 
they needed. He had foreseen this need 
so he was ready to give them advice. 
Arrangements had been made with the 
county agent to co-operate in this 
work. The agent had on hand a com- 
plete series of printed questionnaires 
and the bulletins in which the children 
could find the answers. In other 
words, Mr. Porter had created a desire 
in his community for a correspondence 
course in general agriculture and farm 
economics and the county agent had 
nine separate lessons ready to be 
mailed out with all the information 
and side reading required. Men, 
women and children in more than half 
a hundred farm homes were ready to 

(Continued on page 45) 
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ooking at 
Banking in 


witzerland 


National Bank, State 
Banks and Branches 
and the Threefold 
Reason Why They 
Survived the Shock 
After the World War 


By ERNEST O. BUHLER 


HEN Lenine and Trotzky de- 

parted from Switzerland to join 

the Russian revolution, they 
left behind them the nucleus of a 
strong bolshevist organization, consist- 
ing of other Russian Reds who had 
sought asylum and protection in the 
mountain republic. Immediately after 
the armistice these Reds were able to 
organize and put into effect a general 
strike which paralyzed the Swiss nation. 
It was participated in by the railroads, 
the post office and other public utilities 
and a great number of trades. News- 
papers suspended for three days. 

The ostensible purpose of the strike 
was the eight-hour day and higher 
wages. But the real purpose of the 
Red organizers was the overthrow of 
the government and substitution of 
rule by the soviets. The citizen army, 
however, remained loyal. Other citizens 
rallied to the support of the govern- 
ment, and manned the railroads and 
important utilities. The better 
elements of the strikers, when they 
learned the real purpose of the move- 
ment, also returned to their posts, and 
thus the back of the strike was broken. 

A humorous flareback of the strike 
and its socialistic tendencies happened 
in Bern. There in 1920 the socialists 
were in power and in control of the 
city government. The banks, however, 
refused to deal with the socialists, and 
this was one of the reasons why the 
socialists lost out in the ensuing elec- 
tion. 

Then like a blight came the post- 
war deflation, which left more than 5 
per cent of the population unemployed. 
Even now there is some unemployment, 
and stringent measures are taken to 
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Main lobby in Zurich —the Schwirzerische Kredit Anstalt. The officers 


are one floor up, in private offices 


restrict emigration of foreign labor to 
Switzerland. 

During the war, Switzerland was of 
course enjoying good times. Its main 
exports like machinery, silks, watches, 
embroidery, cotton goods, condensed 
milk, chocolate and cheese, enjoyed a 
lusty boom. After the war came the 
reckoning. People stopped buying. 
Firms went broke, industry came to a 
partial standstill. 

The banks with few exceptions kept 
serenely on their way. Fifteen very 
small institutions closed, and these 
came to grief only because of the fact 
that they had loaned money on German 
and Austrian mortgages. Then when 
the mark and krone went down and 
depreciated more and more, it naturally 
raised particular havoc with the in- 
stitutions dealing with them and with 
securities relating to them. There is a 
real reason, however, why the Swiss 
banking system withstood the shock 
as it did—really a threefold reason. 

First, the banking system itself is 
conducted on a sound, well seasoned 
basis with experienced financiers at 
its head. This applies practically to 
all the banks, large and small. Even 
before its own industrial expansion, 
Switzerland was once called the banker 
of Europe. 

Second, the system itself is a reason. 
It is a diversified system made up of 
state owned banks, large branch banks 
and a number of local banks and savings 
institutions. This diversity in itself is 
a source of power and strength. 


Third, the depression did not hit the 
agricultural interests with the pro- 
longed siege of deflation and hard times 
experienced by the farmers in America. 
Agriculture suffered, of course, but the 
recovery was rapid. The government, 
too, did its share to shorten the 
agricultural crisis by insisting on the 
lowest possible freight rates on all 
food stuffs and refusing to permit any 
increase whatever in the rates on the 
most important food stuffs such as 
potatoes, meat, milk, cheese, bread and 
vegetables. The freight rate on these 
articles is still of pre-war status—a 
factor of great importance, considering 
the fact that the rate on all other 
commodities has been raised, and in 
some instances as high as 300 per cent. 


[N ORDER to appreciate the organ- 
ization of the Swiss banks, one must 
remember that Switzerland covers an 
area equal in size to one-fifth of the 
state of Minnesota and its population 
is 3,880,000. Created to be the bank 
of banks, is the National Bank of 
Switzerland with a capital of 
$10,000,000. Then follow the twenty- 
two states, which make up the republic, 
and each one of them has a state-owned 
bank. Their capital is $86,000,000. 
The eight large branch banks have a 
capital of $116,000,000. The 111! 
local and savings banks are capitalized 
at $82,000,000 and the seven trust 
banks have a capital of $81,000,000. 
The National Bank of Switzerland 
was organized in 1907 and for purposes 
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of comparison with our own Federal 
Reserve System, it is worth while to 
look into it, as both systems were 
created for the same purpose. However, 
the very first striking dissimilarity 
which one encounters, is the fact that 
the Swiss national bank is formed by 
partly private capital. Also, in marked 
contrast with the American system, any 
bank can do business with it at any 
time without being obliged to become a 
member of the system, in order to win 
the privilege of doing this business. 
It also issues currency, governs the 
circulation thereof, re-discounts bills of 
exchange.and incidentally transacts 
a safe deposit business. The maturity 
of all papers accepted for re-discount is 
fixed by law to be not in excess of 
ninety days. It also accepts money 
on deposit, but in order to keep itself 
on a non-competitive 
basis, no interest is paid 
on such deposits. 

The capital of this in- 
stitution is $10,000,000 
with 100,000 shares of stock 
at $100 per share. 
Of these shares 
46,353 are owned by 
private investors, 
15,413 are owned by 
the state-owned 
banks,and38,234 are 
owned by thevarious 
state governments. 

The main bank 
building is in Zurich, 
and in addition it 
has nine branches 
similar to our nine 
reserve districts, and 137 
correspondents. This 
wide diffusion of agencies gives 
the system an elasticity and realm 
of great service. Its income for 
1924 was as follows: 

Income from discounts, 35.16 
per cent; income from interest 
and commissions, 39.66 per cent; 


income from bonds and stocks, 
5.59 per cent; miscellaneous in- 
come, 19.59 per cent. 

The eight large branch banks 
are commercial banks in the truest 
sense of the word, dealing only in 
short time paper. Their average 
capital is huge, however, for such 
a small country as Switzerland, 
being about $20,000,000 per bank. 
Their total resources average up 
to the capital in fair proportion, 
however, being seven to thirteen 
times larger than the capitaliza- 
tion. The total resources of all 
Swiss banks are slightly in excess 
of three billion dollars. 


‘Tuls business is about equally 

divided between three strong 
banking groups, of which the 
branch banksareone. The growth 
of the branch banks is due to the 


Above is the main building of one of the leadin 
banks, and below it, a view of the second 
the Associated Banks of Switzerland in Zurich 


fact that Switzerland needed a large 
amount of capital for financing her 
federal railways and her industrial 
expansion. The principal of branch 
banking was therefore adopted, as it 
was the most logical method with 
which to finance the large scale oper- 
ations. During the development of 
the branch bank idea, some of the 
mother banks acquired a few more 
branches than was really good for 
them. They seem to think that one 
can have too much of a good thing 
even in branch banks, and the prevail- 
ing impression now is that their 
expansion has reached its limits. The 


Branch 
oor of 
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eight parent institutions have at the 
present time thirty sub-agencies and 
thirty-four deposit stations. 

Naturally, the system is a common 
subject of controversy pro and con. 
Herman Kurz, a prominent banker, 
concludes the advantages and dis- 
advantages somewhat as follows: 
Branch banks are able to offer their 
clients a more comprehensive service 
than other banks. The branch bank 
management is also in the hands of 
men, who, by virtue of their positions, 
are competent to gauge conditions 
better and manage their business 
accordingly. Consequently they are 
able to serve their communities more 
efficiently than bank management that 
does not possess this broad direction. 
The extension of branch banks natu- 
rally increases the capacity of the 
mother institution to in- 
crease ils deposits and 
profits. On the other hand, 
the disadvantage of the 
system as voiced by its own 


of obtaining theright 
personnel to conduct 
the branches. Ob- 
viously, the credit 
risk increases with 
the growth of the 
business territory, 
and the successful 
control of the busi- 
ness decreases, as its 
number of branches 
increase. 


The complaints of 
we the system from out- 
siders are twofold: First, 


that the growth of the 
branch banks displaces the great 
usefulness of the local bank and 
secondly, that such displacement 
and substitution by a_ branch, 
does not always give the small busi- 


to which he has been accustomed. 


ALTHOUGH the gross profits 
of these banks have consider- 
ably decreased, their expenses 
have not only not decreased in 
proportion, but instead have con- 
siderably increased. About three- 
fourths of the earnings go for 
salaries, pensions and expenses. 
The taxes too have gone up as high 
as 3 per cent of the capital invested. 
In looking over their gross earnings, 
some of the banks show that as 
high as 45 per cent of their profits 
are derived from the discount of 
drafts and bank acceptances. 
The avenues of their income, in 
percentages, are: income from dis- 
count of drafts and acceptances, 
31.07 per cent; income from in- 
terest and commissions, 58.5 per 
cent; income from bonds and 


stocks, 7.09 per cent; income from 


officials, is the difficulty. 
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miscellaneous, 3.34 per cent. The 
capital and surplus of the eight 
large branch banks is $168,000,000 
and their dividends to their stockholders 
in 1924 varied between 5 and 8 per 
cent. This group of banks has with- 
stood the depression splendidly, and 
their deposits are growing faster than 
those of any other group of banks. To 
quote another banker, and his senti- 
ments will strike a sympathetic cord 
with the brethren in America: ““Now 
that the crisis is over, rapid progress 
will be made in commerce and industry, 
provided that government interference 
will not destroy the re-found equil- 
ibrium.” 

One of these branch banks is a 
mutual institution, with fifty-two sub- 
agencies and deposit stations. It has 
77,405 members and a capital and 
surplus of $24,000,000. It was organ- 
ized in 1869 and has had a healthy 
growth and paid consistent dividends. 

The state-owned banks present a 
very interesting outgrowth of the 
banking business, particularly interest- 
ing to the bankers of America, as we 
have in the United States the machinery 
for asimilar organization. The original 
purpose of these banks was to function 
as do our rural credit bureaus, and now 
these institutions control one-third of 
the banking business in Switzerland. 
They are owned and operated by the 
twenty-two various states which.make 


The Kantonals Bank in St. Gall — state-owned 
bank of the Canton of St. Gall. There are 
twenty-two cantons, or states, each 
having a bank such as this 


up the Republic of Switzerland, one’ 


in each state. The capital is supplied 
by the state, and they are also depos- 
itories of state money. Their activ- 
ities, however, do not touch the com- 
mercial banking phase, with the 
exception of seven banks, which have 
now included commercial departments. 
The others confine themselves to the 
original purpose of their organization, 
which is the savings and mortgage 
loan business. 


S THE commercial and industrial 
life of Switzerland developed and 
money became more and more in 
demand, interest rates rose in pro- 
portion. As a consequence it became 
increasingly more difficult to obtain 
long time loans at low rates such as the 
farmers and home owners had been 
accustomed to obtain. Switzerland 
being a republic, and all republics 
being politic, pressure was brought to 
bear on the state to restore the means for 
long time loans at low rates. This is 
exactly in line with the organization of 
our Rural Credit Banks in the United 
States, which came into being the last 
few years. This is how the Swiss 
state-owned banks came into being, 
and they accomplish their mission 
withont subsidy, and without state 


funds, because they are also savings 
banks. Besides, they are able to 
obtain savings at a lower interest rate 
than other banks, because the state 
guarantees their deposits. 

In some cases this competition is 
felt, and in some cases not, all depend- 
ing upon local conditions. In spite of 
state competition, private mortgage 
banks are also doing a thriving busi- 
ness, and holding their own, although 
the state-owned banks really represent 
the most powerful group of banks in 
the country. The total national bank- 
ing business is nearly equally divided 
between the branch banks, the state 
banks and the local banks, but the 
state banks are slightly in the lead. 

Their profits were derived from the 
following sources in 1924: 

Income from discount of drafts and 
acceptances, 17.55 per cent. 

Income from interest and commis- 
sions, 46 per cent. 

Income from bonds and _ stocks, 
30.02 per cent. 

Miscellaneous, 6.43 per cent. 

With all the state competition in the 
field, one naturally wonders if the 
Swiss banks are making any money, 
and if any, how much? It will be 


instructive to read the following figures: 


supplied by the federal statistician, 
according to which the gross profits on 
the invested capital in 1924 and the 
cost of management, in percentage of 


(Continued en page 31) 
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Thirteen 


Year 


A Survey of Results of the Bank of Italy’s Method of 
Providing a Stockholder’s Incentive for Every Worker 


YEAR ago I had a talk with 
A A. P. Giannini about the Bank 

of Italy’s then brand-new 
employee-ownership plan. Among 
other things the plan provides that, 
subject to the approval of the board of 
directors, the bank’s president shall 
retire every five years to become 
chairman of the executive committee, 
which is made up of directors. Under 
this provision Mr. Giannini had already 
tendered his resignation, and the new 
president, James A. Bacigalupi, had 
stepped into the vacancy. 

As a result there had been pro- 
motions all along the line. At this 
writing come still more promotions at 
the top of the organization. This is 
the result of the formation of a new 
special advisory committee. Mr. 
Giannini has resigned from the chair- 
manship of the executive committee 
to become chairman of this new com- 
mittee. Mr. Bacigalupi has stepped 
into the chairmanship of the executive 
committee, still retaining his position 
as the bank’s president, however; and 
there have been four promotions of 
the bank’s higher up officers. 

This new advisory committee, in 
addition to Mr. Giannini, is composed 
of L. Seatena, chairman of the board of 
directors, and former vice-chairman of 
the executive committee; P. C. Hale, 
president of Hale Brothers, and vice- 
president of the Bank of Italy; and 
James J. Fagan, executive vice- 
president of the Crocker First National 
Bank, and vice-president of the Bank 
of Italy. As its name implies, it will 
act in an advisory capacity. Its 
meetings will be less frequent than 
those of the executive committee, and 
it will give consideration only to the 
bank’s general policies. 

When I talked with him last year, 
Mr. Giannini said that it was one of 
the contemplated purposes of the plan 
lo periodically provide opportunities 
for promotion at the top of the organ- 
ization. This new advisory committee 
is a further step in this direction. 

But mostly he talked of the benefit 
of the plan to the rank and file of 
employees. He frankly admitted that 
bank workers’ salaries have not ad- 
vanced in recent years in proportion to 
the advance of general living costs and 
the wages of artisans and common 
labor; although he was careful to 
explain that the plan wasn’t to be 
construed as in lieu of salary increases. 
But he did say that one of the results 
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of it would be to help remedy this 
situation, by awarding 40 per cent of 
the bank’s net profits every six months 
for allocation to employees for buying 
stock and as extra compensation. 
Incidentally, he believed that the 
bank itself would benefit. 

The plan has been in actual operation 
now for a year, and it is possible to 
match results against expectations. 
When this is done no doubt can remain 
but what the Bank of Italy’s employee- 
ownership plan has got off to a flying 
start. Results —well —achievements, 
what the bank has accomplished since 
the plan has been in effect, would be a 
safer way of stating it. To say that all 
favorable developments, that all credit- 
able accomplishments in the past year, 
have been a result of the employee- 
ownership plan probably would not be 
strictly true. But unquestionably the 
employee-ownership plan has had its 
influence, from many standpoints, on 
the most successful year the bank has 
ever known. And the. employees 
themselves have benefited from it 
financially far beyond expectations. 
This last has been brought about 
largely by an unexpectedly big increase 
in the value of the stock allotted to 
employees at the end of the first six 
months’ period. 


UNDER the first year of its employee- 

ownership plan the Bank of Italy 
has enjoyed unusual prosperity. Its 
earnings have been higher than for any 
previous year in its history; it has 
eclipsed its past records in new 
depositors, having gained a total of 
$60,000,000 and 81,000 new depositors. 
A large percentage of the gain in 
volume of deposits has been in com- 
mercial accounts. The volume of in- 
crease in commercial deposits has been 
three times as great as it was in the 
previous year. It has increased its 
dividend rate from 14 to 16 per cent; 
it has added $4,000,000 to its reserve. 
And all this has been reflected in an 
increase in the market value of its stock. 
Since the first of the year the stock of 
the Bank of Italy and the Auxiliary 
Stockholders Corporation, which is 
held share for share by Bank of Italy 
stockholders, has increased in value 
from 247 to 450. For the 35,000 shares 
of stock outstanding, this means a 
total appreciation in value of some 
$70,000,000. 


Since this increase in the value of 
the bank’s stock came about largely 
during the latter half of the year, 
employees received a substantial part 
of it in profit on the stock they acquired 
at the end of the first six-months’ 
period of the plan. The stock was 
purchased to carry out the provisions 
of the plan at the end of the first 
half-year at $295 a share. By the 
end of the year it had risen to $450, 
an increase in value of 52 per cent. 
During the year the bank purchased 
$1,110,000 worth of stock for em- 
ployees. There was an appreciation of 
nearly $300,000 in the value of the 
shares bought during the earlier half of 
the year. 


“THESE profits helped to bring home 

to employees the value of the plan. 
though even without them, benefits 
would have been substantial. 

There was quite an increase in the 
number of employees who availed 
themselves of their full privileges under 
the plan at the end of the year as 
compared with the end of the first 
six-months’ period. Mr. Bacigalupi, 
in remarking upon this in a message to 
employees, said, “I think this is 
especially significant and augurs well 
for the permanent and lasting success 
of the plan.” 

All of us instinctively like to see 
results from any scheme that’s new 
and untried before we will give it 
whole-hearted indorsement. As_ it 
was conceived the plan was necessarily 
somewhat complex in its nature. Its 
ambitious objective, ultimate owner- 
ship of a majority of the bank’s stock 
by employees, made it quite necessary 
to provide for numerous and varied 
contingencies and careful adjustment 
of the rights of employees, as well as to 
safeguard the interests of the bank. 
Hugh L. Clary, who is in charge of 
carrying out the plan, considers that 
this characteristic of it, the com- 
plexity, which is essential, and will 
help to assure its ultimate success, 
made it rather difficult for employees 
to grasp its full significance at the 
start. He says that results in financial 
benefits have done more to convince 
employees of the worth of the plan 
than did all attempts to explain its 
purpose at the start. - 

An official of the bank who had 
attended a gathering of branch 
managers where the plan was discussed 
gave me a good sidelight on how 
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employees feel about the financial 
benefits they have received. Those 
present at this gathering had just 
received individual statements of their 
benefits from the plan for the year. 

“If employees generally appreciated 
the benefits of it,” said one of the 
managers, “no one would ever give up 
a job with the Bank of Italy.” 

Another manager overhearing this 
remark from across the table chimed 
in with, “Why, with this employee- 
ownership plan in effect, I’d be satisfied 
from a standpoint of income if I should 
never be promoted.” 

Mr. Clary, who is assistant personnel 
officer, as well as in charge of carrying 
ae out the plan, says that the “turnover’’ 


Bacigalupi 


of all classes of employees has been 
smaller during the past year than ever 
before, just about one-half as large as 
it was the year before. He believes 
the employee-ownership plan is largely 
responsible for this fine showing. Many 
favorable comments about the plan 
have come to him from employees, 
some of them direct, some indirect. 
There are many signs, whether 
because of it or not, that employees 
have been exceptionally alert this 
past year. Just recently the bank 
organized its first Christmas club. 
No fewer than 35,000 new accounts 
were secured during the one month of 
December, and this only included the 
bank’s branches in California’s three 
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larger cities, San Francisco, Oakland 
and Los Angeles. - It is true the club 
was well advertised, but also employees 
did notably good work in going out 
and actually getting members. No 
special incentive was offered to em- 
ployees to do this, either. There was 
no contest, no prizes were offered. 

The tellers at one of the branches, of 
their own accord, held regular meetings 
for several weeks for the purpose of 
discussing their work and devising 
ways of increasing efficiency. For the 
whole organization a new low record 
has been set for “short” and “over” 
payments. 

No one can tell just what part the 
employee-ownership plan has played 
in the unusually successful year the 
bank has had. Doubtless it would 
have enjoyed a good year in any case. 
It has been consistently a _ rapidly 
growing bank. But the officials I 
have talked with give the employee- 
ownership plan credit for having helped 
to make a better year that would 
probably have been good anyway. 


ONE prediction in favor of the plan 

when it was inaugurated was that it 
would increase the value of the bank’s 
stock by creating a market for it. 
Certainly there has been a remarkable 
increase in its value; and it has been 
considerably more than in proportion 
to the increase in the dividend rate, or 
even the increase in the bank’s earn- 
ings. At least one financial writer in 
commenting upon this surmised that 
the stock had not previously registered 
its full value. And, of course, there has 
been a general increase in the value 
of stocks, especially in the stocks of the 
country’s larger banks. But the Bank 
of Italy had to purchase during the 
year 3,083 shares of stock to carry out 
the plan’s provisions and there is 
little doubt but what this did stimulate 
the demand for it. Marketability has 
a recognized value in the price of any 
stock. 

But, as Mr. Giannini gave me to 
understand when"I talked with him 
about the plan a year ago, its main 
object was to benefit employees. A 
good way to get an idea of just how 
greatly they have benefited by it 
individually will be to take a represent- 
ative case. Let us consider how much 
a clerk got out of it who, say, receives 
a salary of $2,400, and has been work- 
ing for the bank four years. The 
benefits under the plan are greater in 
proportion to length of service. Taking 
full advantage of his privileges, he 
subscribed 13 per cent of his total 
salary and extra compensation. This 
is made up of 5 per cent of his salary, 
and the extra compensation he receives 
under the plan by virtue of his length 
of service makes up the additional 8 
per cent. Thus he contributed a total 
of $156 for each half-year period. He 

(Continued on page 41) 
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The Bank Expecting to Deal With All the People Must 
Win for Itself the Highest Degree of Public Acceptance 


HY advertise a bank? 
W The question is primary and 
is not to be answered by 
asking another, namely, Why not 
advertise a bank? 

In this modern age when publicity 
of all kinds is considered an integral 
part of business procedure, the matter 
of bank advertising may be taken as 
normal to the times. And it probably 
is. But it is probably not normal to a 
bank. A bank must lift itself out of 
that classification which makes banking 
a passive servant of business before it 
is legitimate to do so much as ask, 
Why advertise a bank? 

The bank which asks whether or not 
it should advertise must first get itself 
out of the attitude that it is a mere 
receiver and lender of money and into 
the attitude of a public service in- 
stitution before it is ready to consider a 
scheme of real, productive advertising. 

The question, however, hardly means 
whether or not a bank should advertise. 
The asking of the question calls for a 
broader answer. It means, Should the 
bank engage in modern advertising 
for the purpose of increasing its 
prestige, its business and its profits? 

Banks, like all other businesses, 
have always advertised. Even when 
paid publicity was -considered un- 
ethical, the banker took care to inform 
a good many people that he was in 
business. He had a sign over his door 
or on the building or in both places. 
A sign is always the first advertisement 
and the most indispensable. The 
banker, in addition to dispensing the 
general information that he was in 
business, took steps to let particular 
people, whom he had reason to regard 
as prospective customers, know that he 
was ready and anxious to give them 
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banking service. Like lawyers and 
doctors, he had recourse to many 
ingenious methods to keep his bank 
before the public or a part of it. 

That, however, could hardly be 
considered advertising in the modern 
significance of the word. It was a 
form of surreptitious publicity often 
used by congressmen who have them- 
selves paged on arrival at a hotel or 
doctors who have themselves called 
out of a theater in the middle of the 
performance or just before virtue 
triumphs. 

Modern advertising is different. It 
is a frank and open appeal for public 
acceptance of the thing advertised. 
It may be soap, or shoes, or tooth 
paste, or an idea; the purpose is 
always the same. The advertiser of 
merchandise, however, has no illusions 
about his product. His sales tell 
whether there is public acceptance of 
it. He knows that what he won by 
advertising he can hold only if he 
continues to advertise. Even when 
his plant is far behind orders, he 
continues his advertising. He has a 
definite idea of the time that would 
elapse before the public forgot all 
about that product and he thinks it 
would be a very short time. 

There are today literally hundreds of 
large banks, whose managers and 
directors fancy they are well known, 
that are not known at all under any 
competent definition of public ac- 
ceptance. A great many banks with 
huge deposits and thousands of depos- 
itors have not begun to penetrate the 


wall of public acceptance. They have . 


no intimacy with the public and the 
public has none with them. The 


depositors make a convenience of the 
bank but they are not attached to it. 
They are drawn to it because of 
location. They may have heard some- 
where that it is a sound and safe bank 
and well managed but their reasons 
for that impression are vague and 
easily overturned. Their position is 
about the same as toward a penny-in- 
the-slot vending machine. They know 
that if the penny is inserted properly 
and the lever is pulled they will 
probably receive a piece of gum or a 
handful of peanuts, but they have no 
higher regard for one of these machines 
than for another. They use the one 
most conveniently located and neither 
know nor care who owns or serves the 
machine. 

If the vending machine takes the 
penny and fails to deliver the goods, its 
customer becomes indignant or sar- 
castic but he speedily forgets his 
trifling loss. If the bank where he has 
a deposit deals with him coldly or 
impolitely, he says to himself, and 
probably to his friends, that banks are 
all alike and laughs it off. But he is 
easily won away when another bank 
tempts him. 


ID°PES that seem an exaggerated 

statement? Perhaps. Butquestions 
asked some thousands of savings de- 
positors in one city proved its accuracy. 
Of course, many of those questioned 
had reasons for their banking con- 
nection. They knew some employee 
or some officer or some relative had 
introduced them to some one but the 
great majority had no reason at all, or 
one that was vague. The commonest 
replies were “‘it’s safe”; “it’s handy”; 
“it’s the next corner.”” Convenience 
and an indefinite belief in safety 
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covered more than 60 per 
cent of the motives. 
Confirmation of this moti- 
vation may be found in the 
failure of about 50 per cent 
of persons who open savings 
accounts on solicitation, to 
make a second deposit. It 
explains the dismal failure of 
premium and gift campaigns 
to produce worth while re- 
sults. It explains the diffi- 
culties that beset the efforts 
of old commercial banks to 
build up savings and trust de- 
partments speedily or even 
slowly. It means that public 
acceptance of the bank may 
have progressed a long way 
as to one form of banking or 
one division of the public and 
be negligible as to another 
form of banking or with an- 
other division of the public. 
A bank that wishes to be 
regarded as a public service 
institution, that is ambitious 
to be regarded as an integral 
part of the community and a 
contributor to the common 
business welfare, may very 
well make a survey of the 
attitude of the public toward 
all banks and toward itself. A survey 
of that kind is always illuminating and 
often exceedingly valuable, whether it 
becomes the basis for an advertising 
campaign or not. It may sometimes 
upset the equanimity of the manage- 
ment but is a study of the bank 
market —the first essential to mer- 
chandising. It tells where the effort 
should be concentrated and the degree 
of it. It tells accordingly what the 
cost may be and whether the probable 
returns will justify the estimated 
outlay. There is so much waste in 
advertising and so much opportunity 
for waste that the cost of survey and 
analysis is always an economy. 
Twenty years ago such a survey 
would have shown that banking itself 
had no general public acceptance. 
Enough specific instances to the con- 
trary could be cited to weaken the 
general truthfulness of this statement. 
However, banking business has in- 
creased so tremendously in volume 
that particular citations fail to dis- 
prove it completely. There is more 
wealth today, more money and it is 
more widely distributed. That, how- 
ever, is not a conclusive explanation. 
The number of persons who have bank 
accounts has increased with far greater 
rapidity than the population. It is a 
fair presumption today, as contrasted 
with the condition twenty years ago, 
that banking, as a service to business 
and to the public, has won public 
acceptance. It is recognized not only 
as service but as an economic necessity. 
Similarly, a great many banks have 
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some banking achievement or 
other evidence of efficiency 
and leadership. It may be 
a general admiration for 
dominant management; it 
may be any one of many 
things or an entire list, but 
it cannot be of value unless 
it is general, pronounced, in- 
tegrated and indicative of 
more than average approval. 

Such a position —except in 
a small town—is to be won 
only by advertising and is to be 
retained only by advertising. 

A bank which has. not ad- 
vertised to such purpose has 
first to do its pioneering work. 
It must create for itself a 
position in the community — 
in the minds of the people who 
compose its market. During 
this period the bank may talk 
about itself and its facilities. 
It may reiterate statements 
about its capital, surplus and 
the volume of its deposits. 
It should display the names 
of its officers and directors to 
the end that they may be 
known as occupying positions 
of responsibility in the bank 


been added to the few that enjoyed 
public acceptance twenty years ago. 
These are generajly banks that have 
advertised and have done it intelligently 
and persistently. These banks have 
done the pioneering and all banks have 
been the beneficiaries. 


PIONEERING in the field of bank 

advertising has two phases: One is 
to gain for banking in general public 
acceptance. That has been done and 
done successfully, but it has not been 
completed. The other phase is pioneer- 
ing to attain for the bank that under- 
takes the advertising what has been 
done for banking. 

So we may say that the reason a 
bank should engage in modern ad- 
vertising is to win for itself the highest 
degree of public acceptance. 

What is public acceptance? 

The expression is used to describe a 
condition of general information about 
the bank, its officers and directors, its 
staff of employees, its size and strength, 
its facilities and perhaps how they 
compare with those of other institu- 
tions. These things are first steps 
along the road. They do not mark 
attainment of the goal. That cannot 
be considered as won until the spread of 
the information has produced a result 
—for instance, a certain and general 
admiration for the bank as an in- 
stitution, or for some unit that enters 
into its institutional composition. Such 
a unit may be the bank’s building, its 
president or another of its officers or 
directors. It may be the product of 


organization. If not directly, 

then indirectly, all the copy should 
emphasize the fact that the bank is a 
part of the community whose growth 
and success are necessary if there is to 
be progress. In fact, to use an adver- 
tising term, the bank must be thor- 
oughly institutionalized. It must be 
set up in the minds of the people as an 
important part of the business structure. 

Of course, advertising alone can not 
accomplish such a result. It can do 
most of the work but, in any event, 
advertising is a promise, and a promise 
is nothing if it is not redeemed. Un- 
fulfilled and unfulfillable promises can- 
not be written in the asset column. 
Unless the facilities of the advertising 
bank are kept up to the standard of the 
advertised promise, the money spent 
will be largely wasted. There must be 
liason between the thing advertised 
and the banking organization. Before 
promises are made, assurance of their 
redemption on demand must be given. 
Thus, advertising makes for better 
banking services and so it makes for 
better banking and more alert banking. 

A railroad advertising man once 
advertised a promise of service which 
the operating officers knew they could 
not redeem. They complained to the 
president of the road and asked that 
the advertising be stopped. 

‘“Why can’t you do what the adver- 
tisement says?” asked the president. 

“We haven’t the equipment,” was 
the reply. 

The equipment was got. The adver- 
tising was not discontinued and the re- 
demption of the promise brought profit. 
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Tie better way is to get the equip- 
ment first. Otherwise belated redemp- 
tion of the promise may be as bad as no 
redemption at all. The point is that 
advertising works within as well as 
without the banking organization. 
Advertising is the enemy of indifference 
and shiftlessness within the organi- 
zation —imagine the preacher of thrift 
and order and organization leaving 
himself open to charge and conviction 
of the opposite qualitites. 

When will the pioneering stage of 
advertising come to an end? Never. 
There are always new converts to be 
won and the old ones will always need 
stimulation. But after the pioneering 
campaign has been going long enough 
and seems to have progressed far 
enough to indicate its effectiveness, 
the advertising scheme may be re- 
adjusted. Advantage must be taken 
of what has already been done. 


FTER several months of pioneer 
advertising, what will the general 
situation be in relation to progress 
toward public acceptance? It is a 
fair presumption that a good many 
people have become more or less 
interested in the banking institution. 
Some of them will have become de- 
positors or otherwise consumers of the 
bank’s services. This group feels 
pretty much at home inside the bank. 
They regard it as their bank. 

A great many other persons have 
been mildly interested in the subject of 
the advertising but they have not been 
brought to the point of action. Assume 
that they are curious or have had their 
admiration aroused or, in some way, 
have been reached emotionally. As- 
sume that there is another division of 
the public that has not been touched at 
all. This division may have become 
vaguely aware that they have heard 
the name of the bank but the impres- 
sion is passing. The advertising has 
not been of the kind to stir them. 
However, progress has been made and 
part of the advertising may now take 
on a more intimate form. 

The bank and its facilities are now in 
second position. There is justification 
for assuming that its standing, strength, 
position and readiness to serve are 
fairly well known. In this scheme the 
bank, while retaining everything that 
has been given it, is part of the 
country’s great credit machine. That 
is its general place. But, particularly, 
it has been set up to meet the credit 
needs of the community and give them 


a definite relation to the country. 
Thus the bank exists for the accom- 
modation of the public. 

This idea is based on the assumption 
that everyone knows something about 
how to use a bank. Modern banking, 
however, has many particular services 
to offer. This, of course, is true of 
trust services which are greatly varied. 
They must be greatly varied if they 
are to meet all the requirements of 
human conduct. 

The advertising is now directed to 
the consumer. His problems may be 
discussed in the light of the bank’s 
admitted and accepted capacity to 
help in their solution. The reasons for 
the contacts have been well grounded. 

The discussion of forms and methods 
need not be carried further here. The 
duration of the pioneering campaign 
cannot be accurately estimated in 
relation to what is to follow. At some 
point the two will merge and be carried 
on together. We must never lose 
sight of the necessity of keeping the 
bank, its name, its facilities, favorably 
before the public. Public acceptance 
will come in due course and will grow 
steadily under the stimulus of adver- 
tising and service. 

The advertising must be persisted 
in. The retention of public acceptance 
is as necessary as its winning. Bank- 
ing, however, is as intensely competitive 
as any other business. The usual 
incentive for advertising a bank springs 
from competition which is the greatest 
of driving forces. But when com- 
petition is the only incentive or the 
chief incentive for advertising, the 
advertising product is likely to be 
unstudied, without definite purpose, 
and therefore unsatisfactory in results. 

When the advertising scheme comes 
to form as the result of careful study 
and a definite purpose has been set, 
the question of competition has been 
disposed of also. Competition is not 
to be ignored at any time but it sinks 
into a lower position because what 
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competition forces in the way of 
advertising is necessarily relative, nat 
absolute. 

The bank which surrenders to the 
force of competition and advertises 
only for that reason is always in 
danger of wasting its money. Its 
manager has one eye on the competing 
bank and, therefore, gauges’ his adver- 
tising by the wrong standard. What a 
competitor is doing is not to be ignored. 
The size of the display space, the 
question of illustration, etc., may be 
considered in relation to competition, 
but an effective advertising plan must 
be determined by study of the bank’s 
own particular situation and its in- 
dividual aims and ambitions. The 
purpose is not to harm any one else or 
gratify any whims or settle any 
jealousies; the single purpose is to win 
public acceptance for the bank and 
thereby expand its business and increase 
its profits. 

Until a bank has won for itself public 
acceptance, until it has a_ secure 
position in the esteem of a large number 
of people and that number is growing, 
it can give banking service to only a 
limited number of persons in a limited 
field. 


“THERE are a large number of banks 

that have prospered and grownstrong 
by serving a limited number of people 
in a limited field. There are several 
rich banks in the country whose 
customers are numbered in hundreds. 
These banks do not advertise. It is 
not necessary. They are not public 
service institutions. They are con- 
ducted as profit making enterprises 
and are not to be classed with the great 
institutions which make their appeals 
to all the people. The latter do the 
real banking business, even if the totals 
in their statements show less than 10 
per cent of the amount shown by the 
other class of banks. This democratic 
institution ready to deal with all the 
people and to give all the services that 
are now expected of banks, must 
advertise. 

To make a practical and competent 
advertising plan for a bank and to work 
out a policy and program, which are 
all parts of the plan, is not so simple a 
matter as either the advertising man 
or the banker often believes. It 
involves the same study of the bank’s 
market and its merchandise that is 
demanded in other fields of advertising. 
Its merchandise is constantly supplied 
as service by men and women whose 
(Continued on page 41) 
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Way Executive Position 


The Needs of Banking Open the Door to Young Man of 
Capacity and Training Supplemented by Sustained Study 


HIS is the day of the trained man 

in banking as in all other business. 

To say that a bank clerk may 
become a bank executive by the same 
methods and procedures that any clerk 
must follow in order to become an ex- 
ecutive in any business or profession of 
his choosing, is to state a generality so 
broad that it covers rather than fits 
the case. But at the same time, to 
ignore the fact that banking advance- 
ment rests upon the foundations implied 
in certain long accepted principles, 
spells failure. It is necessary to 
recognize, formulate, reformulate, and 
adopt these principles and to superim- 
pose upon this foundation certain 
specialized training. 

To recognize the needs of present 
day banking, a knowledge of the 
various evolutions of banking since its 
inception by the goldsmiths of Europe 
many centuries ago down to the 
present day is essential. The changes 
have enlarged the scope of banking 
beyond the imagination of the old-time 
banker. A fuller, broader personality 
is called for to meet the modern needs. 

The old-time banker was a man who 
wrapped himself in crusty dignity and 
abhorred publicity and advertising. 
Formerly he was a man whose life and 
character inspired such trust that he 
was made the custodian of treasure. 
Later he was called upon to give advice 
and execute plans for increasing the 
size of the treasure he guarded. By 
virtue of this trust and the exercise of 
his judgment, his advice was sought in 
financial matters of all kinds. He in 
turn, came to look to other bankers 
and to industrial operators for guidance 
and co-operation. Their mutual in- 
terests led to the development and 
adoption of principles and procedures 
useful to all. These principles and 
procedures are not such as can be 
learned by rote and automatically 
followed. 

During the past decade banks found 
it increasingly difficult to find men of 
capacity and training to meet the 
needs of the broadened field of banking 
and they looked to the universities of 
the country for men of calibre and 
training. Harvard, the University of 
Pennsylvania, the University of 
Chicago and other colleges have cre- 
ated schools of finance and commerce 
with a view to meet the demand. 
The American Bankers Association 
has created an educational section and 
through the various chapters of the 
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American Institute of Banking scat- 
tered throughout the United States, 
information essential to the success of 
the young bank clerk is brought 
directly to him. 

Today no bank in the United States 
is so obscure that it is uninfluenced 
by America’s participation in world 
finance and any bank clerk of today 
who is unable to transcend the limi- 
tations of his individual job can never 
hope to participate in guiding the 
affairs of his own or other banks. Not 
only master your own job, whether it 
be that of messenger, teller, book- 
keeper or some other position, but 
study the problem as a whole and 
sense and understand how your job 
fits into the general scheme of things. 
Get a conception of all of the services 
the bank renders the community. 

If we recognize the truth of our first 
sentence, namely, that this is the day of 
a trained man in banking, then the 
problem of the bank clerk is ‘‘what is 
the required training and how shall he 


secure it?” The training is, first, the | 


development of his own personality. 
All the requisite qualities are in the 
man and he has power to develop them 
himself. No one can plant them there. 
He must have and develop courtesy, 
dignity, patience, quickness of per- 
ception and sympathy. No hard 
man ever became a successful banker. 
He must have an instinct for workman- 
ship in the execution of all problems 
great and small with which he has to 
deal. He must have determination to 
succeed and the will power to carry on 
such sustained study as will give him 
the broad and exact knowledge required 
to meet the problems of a banker. 


ANGED conditions in the world’s 
affairs have led the older nations to 
look to America for the solution of their 
financial problems. Our older bankers 
are meeting the challenge but the field 
is open for trained young men to work 
at their side and to succeed them. 
The young man who has the courage, 
the will and the determination .to 
forego some, but not necessarily all, of 
the lighter things of life and set aside 
certain evenings for systematic reading 
and study cannot fail to achieve 
results. He must recognize that this 
study isessential. Constructive thought 
in banking must be based upon broad 


and exact and even technical financial 
knowledge. This knowledge cannot be 
merely “picked up” incidentally in 
the course of his work. The knowledge 
acquired is presented to him in the 
most orderly fashion in the well 
worked out courses in the American 
Institute of Banking and in the 
schools of finance of our universities. 
If the university is beyond his reach, 
the A.I.B. courses are not. The man 
who is unwilling to give up some of his 
spare time to such study cannot 
achieve real success in the banking 
world. It is not merely that the bank 
clerk must know the meaning of drafts 
and bills of exchange, commercial 
letters of credit and other banking 
instruments, or how to compute in- 
terest rates or a few interesting facts 
about income tax, inheritance tax, 
etc., but he must have a knowledge of 
the historical development of these 
instruments and problems, of the needs 
of the times in which they were 
established, of the needs of today and 
the possibility of their further develop- 
ment or abolishment. 

In fact economic history, the history 
and development of industry, a knowl- 
edge of psychology and indeed a broad 
general culture must be the equipment 
of the young man who wishes to grasp 
opportunity when it presents itself. 
He must know why banks are neces- 
sary, how wealth is produced, how 
trade develops, the function of money, 
the meaning of values, prices, exchange, 
trade and commerce, as well as the 
many ramifications of the Federal 
Reserve Act, the Federal Farm Loan 
Act and the Federal Agricultural 
Credits Act. He must also have a 
general knowledge of law as applicable 
to banking and trusts, accounting, 
credits and investments, corporations, 
income and inheritance taxes, etc. 
These are the questions and problems 
that the banker must meet with exact 
knowledge in his daily contacts. 

Isolated reading lacks the stimulation 
afforded by the courses available in 
the universities, the investment bank- 
ing houses, and the American Institute 
of Banking, even if these courses be 
correspondence or extension courses. 

Nothing can keep the enthusiastic 
young bank clerk with perseverance 
from advancement to executive work 


_ if he has the will to succeed and the 


character and determination to devote 
some of his spare time to regular and 
sustained study. 
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Kalamazoo equipment for Mechanical Accounting when first 
produced in 1914 was radically different; far superior to any- 
thing offered at that time. 


Its popularity is proved by two things; First, its ready accept- 
ance by the leaders in industry and banking; Second, by the 
many imitations that appeared to share in the rewards that 
came with the discovery of an original and new idea. 


And now the Advanced KALAMAZOO for Machine 


Accounting is announced. 


Into this equipment has gone the experience and 
information of men and women who have spe- 
cialized in Mechanical Accounting, and have been 
able to keep a step ahead of requirements by a 
knowledge of conditions and results desired. 
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LEADERS IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT 
OF LOOSE LEAF 


BUSINESS 


EAF-DEVICE 
OUNTING— SYSTEMS 


Nineteen 


EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE NEEDS Ae’ 
OF SUCCESSFUL i 


You may have had considerable experience with loose leaf 
equipment. You may be one of the thousands of Kalamazoo 
users, yet we say to you directly and explicitly that the 
Advanced KALAMAZOO for Mechanical Accounting will 
enable you to get results that have always been desired. 


If you are using or expect to use bookkeeping machines you 
should study, and analyze Kalamazoo equipment and its 
possibilities. 

It will be a pleasure to send you literature or arrange for a 
demonstration in your office. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO. 
Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Los Angeles, Calif, 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Twenty 
| AKER-VAWTER standard banking forms, ruled, 
C’ U f t he C ost printed and ready for instant use, are certain to cut 


record keeping costs. Made in large quantities and 


f k : used by thousands of banks, they can be bought in small 
O cep ing quantities and delivered promptly at surprisingly low cost. 
Every single one of these forms has survived the practical 
records test of actual use in banks. Many have replaced special 


forms with these standard forms at a saving, without chang- 
ing or complicating their established systems in the least. 


Let us mail you sample forms— deposit tickets, debit and 


™ credit tickets, discount, trust, loan department, collection 
cae. records or for any other department of your bank. Send 
75 tested, proven, forms now used. Of course we’ll gladly answer any questions. 
Wherever you are, Baker-Vawter is nearby. Our fac- 
p ractical and widely tory at sae a Harbor, Mich., serves the Middle West. 
used stock and The factory Branch at Holyoke, Mass., cares for Eastern 
standard forms needs. Factories at Kansas City and San Francisco are 

i Il bank convenient to all Western points. 
a for all ban Be prepared totry Baker- Vawter the next time you need 
: departments forms quickly. It will pay you to find out how Baker- 


Vawter forms will fit into your present system and cut the 
cost. If we can serve you and save you money, it will pay 
you to know. Yet it costs nothing to find out. 


All of these forms have 
‘*made good’’ in thousands 
— of banks. They save time 
and reduce the likelihood 
of error. Departmental 
forms carried in stock in- 
clude the following: 
=, = RECORD OF = Draft Register 
Certificate of Deposit 
HECK Register 
: Cashier’s Check 


= _ LABILITY RECORD Register 


RECORD OF CERTIFICATES OF DE 


= OvERDES — Register 
== Liability Ledger 


—— = Reconcilement Record 

RECONCILEMENT RECORD Overdraft Record 
4 


t 


Machine Book-keeping Equipment + Printed Record Forms and Systems 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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CLEARING HOUSE Twenty-one 
r-@ \HE new No. 983 is a sectional post binder that A . 

t f always locks, automatically. Once locked, ‘‘983’’ new binder 

1 cannot unlock accidentally. The sharpest pressure 

| won’t budge the ball-bearing lock. Gentle pressure on the that 


two thumb levers releases it. Raise the cover, insert or re- 


; move the leaves, then let go. The top cover slides down . 
| the posts and locks automatically. No time is wasted— loc bs itself 


quick, simple, sure. | 


E Few parts; nothing to get out of order. Sturdy, simple, for 
i easy to operate. Wherever these radically improved Daily Statement 
: binders are in use, there’s an enthusiasm among clerks Journal 
1 which much to office This No. 983 is so 
| simple and easy to operate that it is a joy to use. : 
| Send us forms you now use showing size and punching. 
| We’ll quote price on No. 983 binders to fit them. record use. ) 
. | We make binders of several styles for all bank record 
‘ purposes, built to give years of useful service. 

Mail the coupon below with your letterhead. There’s no 
d obligation of course. 


Is 
e 
d 
il 
Attach to your letterhead and mail 
Photograph taken in book-keeping de- : 
partment of National RepublicCompany, Baker- Vawter Company, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Chicago, which finds No. 983 Binders (_] Send us sample and price of 
i Save time and give splendid satisfaction. in quantities of. 
Quote price on ‘*983’’ binders 
to fit sheets enclosed. 
Mr 
q C.H.4 
nS Loose Leaf Binders .» Filing Cabinets + Unit Files. » Storage Units 
| In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The handsome building 
“2g in Banchi of the Banco 
: di Santo Spirito, Rome 


COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 


On the right: Madame 
seventy years 


COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL 


This is what happened some- 
times to the reluctant debtor 
in England when invited by 
his creditor host to have a 
seat. Iron hoops automati- 
cally gripped him around the 
knees. The chair photo- 
graphed was used in 1647. 


old, who is head of the i, OG: : Pe An impressive doorway of the new 
famous Seno Bank, of : et a: home of the United Bank, Cleveland, O. 


Tokio, one of the keen- 


est financiers of Japan 


Eighty-five contestants exhibited in the first annual Corn Show of the en. oat 
Yakima Valley Bank, of Yakima, Wash. The bank offered $500 cash prizes 
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The new portable Mc Bee Short Depth 
Tray is of utmost convenience in every 
office. It can be readily moved from 
desk to desk or office to office for quick, 
easy reference. Drop sides enable the 
bookkeeper to see all items on card 
instantly, eliminating possibilities of 
errors through inaccurate reading. 


It has the most powerful compressor of 
any short depth tray, is portable and 
easy to operate. Simply and sturdily 


New Portable Short Depth Tray 


Mc BEE BINDER COMPANY, Athens, Ohio. 


constructed of the finest cold rolled 
steel, fitted with wire brushed aluminum 
bottom. Will stand years of hard 
service. 


The attractive satin finish of the Mc Bee 
Short Depth Tray blends with the 
finest office furniture and can be used 
wherever bookkeeping equipment is 
necessary. 


Let us send you full details on this new 
tray. 


Comp any 


MGM 
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Tue day begins. Here come the checks. 
Hundreds, perhaps thousands of them. Your 
job is to handle them, read them and record 
them. Watch your step! 

Here’s a check written in such a delicate 
manner that you can hardly determine what 
the amount is. Here’s one written by a 
foreigner who can’t forget the script of his 
homeland. Here’s one dashed off by a man 
who wrote it on his knee with a worn-out stub 
pen—‘‘Say, Brown,” you call to your asso- 
ciate, engrossed in the same work, 
“what would you call this — it 
stumps me.” 

And so it goes. No wonder you 
look with relief upon those checks 
which turn up frequently written 
on a Personal Protectograph. 


Every hand-writter 
check you have to han 
dle makes errors pos 
sible and slows u| 


your job 


They’re so easy to read and not a chance fff 
a mistake on your part. The large, clef 
figures and words are shredded distinctly } 
the paper in indelible ink—a method th 
resists the ruthless attacks of the chef 
tamperer who preys on personal as well 
business funds. And when you consider th 
the Personal Protectograph costs only $ 
—a price within the reach of all—there’s in 
reason why any of your customers should : 
without it. 
Wouldn’t it be ideal if private individug® | " 
with accounts in your bank u | m 
the Personal Protectograpy 
Can’t you realize how much ple# 
anter and quicker the job of hi 
dling their checks would be—a % 
how many less chances for fy). 
error? 


TODD SYSTEM O 
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but every Protecto- 

graph-written check 

cuts down the chance 

) for error and speeds 
up your work 


| EDWIN B. CLARK 
| ROCHESTER. NOY 
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only $ An opportunity for 
here’s in every bank 


onli my bankers have already told us of their apprecia- 

-_ I: ‘ of this little machine and have welcomed it as 
| aeence of better relations with their depositors. 

dividug® 


may tellers, clerks and others are co-operating in 
ank us jularizing the Personal Protectograph by becoming 
‘ ap gats for its sale at satisfactory profit to themselves. 
ogre 
ach plef Send for the bankers’ plan 
yb of ha those who are interested, we have developed a 
1 be—al. plete plan whereby banks may aid in the quick 
f Mtibution of the Personal Protectograph. Nearly 
Tor 


“0 thousand banks, many of them large city institu- 
”s, have already found this plan practical and 


advantageous. Details are yours for the asking. The 
Todd Company, Protectograph Division. (Est. 1899.) 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole manufacturers of the Protecto- 


graph, Super-Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


THE TODD COMPANY 426 
: Protectograph Division 
i 1186 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


: Gentlemen: We would like to know more about the advan- : 
; tages to us of the plan by which already nearly two thousand : 
: banks are introducing the Personal Protectograph to their : 
: depositors. Please send full particulars. : 
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Tue day begins. Here come the checks. 
Hundreds, perhaps thousands of them. Your 
job is to handle them, read them and record 
them. Watch your step! 

Here’s a check written in such a delicate 
manner that you can hardly determine what 
the amount is. Here’s one written by a 
foreigner who can’t forget the script of his 
homeland. Here’s one dashed off by a man 
who wrote it on his knee with a worn-out stub 
pen—‘“Say, Brown,” you call to your asso- 
ciate, engrossed in the same work, 
“what would you call this — it 
stumps me.” 

And so it goes. No wonder you 
look with relief upon those checks 
which turn up frequently written 
on a Personal Protectograph. 


TODD SYSTEM OF 


Every hand-writter 
check you have to han 
dle makes errors pos: 
sible and slows ut 


your job 


They’re so easy to read and not a chance ft 
a mistake on your part. The large, clei 


figures and words are shredded distinctly i | 


the paper in indelible ink—a method thit 
resists the ruthless attacks of the chee\ 
tamperer who preys on personal as well « 
business funds. And when you consider thi! 
the Personal Protectograph costs only $4 
—a price within the reach of all—there’s 1: 


reason why any of your customers should !« 


without it. 


Wouldn’t it be ideal if private individuals 
with accounts in your bank use’ 
the Personal Protectograp): 


Can’t you realize how much pleas 


error? 
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but every Protecto- 

eraph-written check 

cuts down the chance 

for error and speeds 
up your work 
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EDWIN B. CLARK 


opportunity for 
meone in every bank 


‘ay bankers have already told us of their apprecia- 
of this little machine and have welcomed it as 


wirance of better relations with their depositors. 
‘ay tellers, clerks and others are co-operating in 


ularizing the Personal Protectograph by becoming 


vats for its sale at satisfactory profit to themselves. 


Send for the bankers’ plan 


those who are interested, we have developed a 


“plete plan whereby banks may aid in the quick 


tibution of the Personal Protectograph. Nearly 


"thousand banks, many of them large city institu- 


8s, have already found this plan practical and 


so SEVENTH NATION BANK 
1-24 ROCHESTER. N 


advantageous. Details are yours for the asking. The 
Todd Company, Protectograph Division. (Est. 1899.) 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole manufacturers of the Protecto- 


graph, Super-Safety Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


THE TODD COMPANY 4-26 
Protectograph Division 

1186 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: We would like to know more about the advan- 
tages to us of the plan by which already nearly two thousand 
banks are introducing the Personal Protectograph to their 
depositors. Please send full particulars. 
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By FRED COPELAND << 


OR once Cashier John ‘f 

Atwood was not stripping 

the noon mail. Hestood 
in the big front window of the 
Ferndale National Bank 
watching a closed car parked 
across the street. The car 
belonged to one of Ferndale 
village’s sourest grapes, and 
sitting beside him was a 
stranger whose gray suit and 
soft black hat showed through the 
car’s windows. At times John left 
the window and prowled im- 
patiently back and forth in the 
little front office. He had tele- 
phoned Director Clutchbill’s house 
only to learn the old director had 
started down street, but it seemed as 
though he never would reach the bank. 

Suddenly John wheeled and started 
for the office door. Mr. Clutchbill’s 
head was visible marching methodically 
along above the iron screen just outside 
the bank window. 

“I thought you’d never get here,” 
stated John in a voice that rattled 
with the steam underneath. 

Director Clutchbill stopped in the 
doorway of the front office and gaped 
like a visitor to the tiger cage at a 
circus. 

“They been proddin’ at yuh, or are 
yuh just nervous, John?” 

“Both!” uttered John snatching out 
a chair for the old director. 

“It’s a common ’nough ailment to 
git nervous livin’ amongst our village 
brethren, John, but don’t never git 
scared —I seen to it when our grille 
work was put in ’twould be too tight 
for ’em to reach through.” 

“Mr. Clutchbill,” said John anxiously 
in a low voice, “‘the village gang that 
have been trying to get another bank 
started are at it again. They’ve never 
been able to find a location before, 
but I believe they’ve found it this 
time.” 

“‘Where?”’ scowled Director. Clutch- 
bill. 

“This very bank building we’re in!”’ 
fired John. 

‘“*Yore crazy!’’ exploded Mr. 
Clutchbill. ‘“‘This building sits on 
railroad land, and our lease reads ‘as 
long as wood grows and water runs’. 
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“Git Judge McClellan to draw up 
a new lease for us. Fetch it over to the 
depot along with another lease blank 
when the 2:45 comes in. I’m goin’ 
to St. Ayre to the head office of the 
railroad to see the president —| 
know him by sight—he’ll re. 
member his old chum Bill 
Mitchell that worked up 


**Hookin’ on an- 
other car here?’’ 
Mr. Clutchbill in- 
quired curiously 


Bill Mitchell who used to be a director 
here before he died got that lease for 
us when he was vice-president of the 
railroad.” 

“I got tipped off this morning,” 
uttered John, gargling the words up 
out of his throat, “‘and less than an 
hour ago I carried our lease to old 
ex-Justice McClellan. He was the 
last word on the bench in this state for 
thirty years, and he told me our 40- 
year old lease wouldn’t hold today — 
and the new bank gang know it.” 

Director Clutchbill leaned forward, 
raised a horny fist and bumped it off 
his chair arm. Judge McClellan was 
the one man in the village the old 
director never questioned. 

*“‘Hell’s Bells! John!! 
attend to this.” 

“T’ve been watching Levi Manning 
and that strange bank organizer they 
always get here from up-state. They’re 
across the street in Levi’s car, and 
they’ve been looking over here and 
talking for half an hour. I suppose 
the stranger brought them the glad 
tidings and if he’s in with the railroad 
folks, what’s going to become of our 
lease?” 

“It wouldn’t be worth a frog’s pelt 
in August!’ Mr. Clutchbill was on 
his feet and thoroughly aroused. His 
sharp beak-like nose was reaching out 
like a tomahawk. He snatched a look 
at the bank clock. It was 1:30. 
Instantly he began issuing orders. 


We've got to 


from conductor with him 
and was one of the original 


directors of this bank same’s 
I be.” 

When the 2:45 coasted in 
that afternoon and closed 
the Main Street crossing, 
John had already been on 
hand five minutes 
waiting for the old 
director. Thestrange 
bank organizer was 
also waiting for the 
train. Propped up 
- against a corner of 

the depot, he had been 
watching John as he paced 
nervously back and forth 
on the platform, now look- 
ing at his watch, now 
searching the street for Director 
Clutchbill. 

Having had his goatee adjusted at 
the local barber shop, Mr. Clutchbill 
presented himself in his regular going- 
away undertaker’s coat and striped 
breeches and flat-topped derby just 
as John was feverishly making up his 
mind to jump the train, himself. 

The moment John’s eye alighted on 
the old gentleman he rushed to him 
and gave him a large yellow envelope. 

“They’re both in there, the new 
lease and the blank if you have to have 
another.”” And then in a lower voice: 
“Look out for the feller in the gray 
suit and soft black hat over there by 
the parlor car —he’s that up-state bank 
organizer —there ain’t any doubt but 
what he’s headed straight for the 
railway offices to nail a lease on our 
lot.” 

Mr. Clutchbill squinted an eye in 
the man’s direction, nodded, and then 
climbed slowly but gamely on a 
common coach and disappeared in the 
car. 


SOMEHOW, John hung near the car 

steps and watched wistfully till the 
train started. He shook his head 
slowly to himself as he turned away 
and muttered half aloud: ‘Brave old 
fighter —wonder if I’ll be i in the saddle 
when I get as old as he is.’ 

Three hours later the train which 
carried Mr. Clutchbill slid to a stop 
at the old-fashioned covered station 
at St. Ayre where the offices of the 
railroad were located. Director 
Clutchbill looked out of the window 
into the ghastly engine smoke and dim 
electric bulbs and started to get out 
of his seat. Suddenly he stopped and 
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gazed keenly at a lighted car on the 
second track away from his window. 
It was the official car of the road, and 
Director Clutchbill had often seen 
it go through Ferndale village attached 
to one train or another. A shifting 
engine was coupling to it and the car 
was now gliding toward the rear of the 
train in which Mr. Clutchbill sat. 

Although the c&r seemed deserted, 
it was lighted, and it flashed into 
Director Clutchbill’s mind that the 
president of the road might be starting 
off on a trip. The old gentleman got 
up and followed the last of the pas- 
sengers out of his car. Outside he 
found himself beside the colored porter 
of the parlor car in the rear. 

“Hookin’ on another car here?’ 
Mr. Clutchbill inquired curiously of 
the black man. 

“Yes,” grinned the porter. ‘We 
has the honor, sir, of carrying the 
official car the rest of the run into 
Montreal.” 

“Guess the president must be takin’ 
alittle ride all by himself,” 
hinted Director Clutchbill. 

“No, sir,” proudly in- 
formed. the porter, “‘we 
took the president last 
week down to his duck 
shooting on the Ottawa. 
He’s always bound to go 
duck hunting down to his 
summer place in the fall, 
and I reckon we’re taking the official 
car up to bring him back tomorrow.” 

“Where’d you say he_ goes?” 
inquired Mr. Clutchbill modestly. 

“Down to St. Vrain twenty miles 
west of the city, sir —the old Sir Henry 
Auchinlack place, they calls it.” 

There was a movement in the 
vestibule of the parlor car above Mr. 
Clutchbill and the porter. A man with 
a grey suit and soft black hat had been 
on his way out, but after listening to 
the conversation below him and after 
watching Mr. Clutchbill get back on 
the train, he quietly withdrew himself 
into the parlor car. 


AS A matter of fact Mr. Clutchbill 

had forgotten about the bank or- 
ganizer being on the same train with 
him. The old director was marked by 
the trait of running things down 
immediately to the exclusion of all 
else. When he found the-president of 
the railroad was away, the only thing 
that occurred to his mind was to find 
him and complete his business. Up- 
permost, however, was the great urge 
that circumstances demanded it, and 
he determined to reach the president 
of the road that night if he had to get 
him out of bed. 

On his arrival in Montreal Director 
Clutchbill allowed a red-cap to hail a 
taxi, although he looked wistfully at a 
line of one-horse Victorias which still 
live off the tourists in this northern 


city of romance. Simply and plainly 
Mr. Clutchbill stated he wanted to go 
to the old Sir Henry Auchinlack place 
at St. Vrain on the Ottawa. The taxi 
driver scooted his machine away from 
the station, cleared the old Molson’s 
brewery corner, and the car began 
bucking down the narrow, twisting 
streets of the southwestern section of 
Montreal. Picking up the lower La- 
chine turnpike, the taxi trundled along 
for three-quarters of an hour and, after 
inquiries at the village of St. Vrain, 
glided between the twin gate posts of 
the ancient Auchinlack estate. In 


He dodged down the aisle like a nightmare 
running first base 


three minutes more they were at the 
door of the great house. Mr. Clutchbill 
dismounted and was greeted by a thing 
he had not seen in years, a knocker. 
He played on the instrument vigorously. 

Shortly the door opened in silence 
and majesty. A medium-sized man 
with a parchment face, tail coat and 
knee breeches examined Mr. Clutchbill 
without a trace of emotion. 

“Tell President Walshaw a friend 
of Bill Mitchell wants to gain en- 
trance,” remarked Director Clutchbill 
in his best lodge-portal voice. 

A little later when Mr. Clutchbill 
was allowed to enter, the butler led 
him into a room, ancient, carved and 
softly lighted. 

Jim Walshaw, large, broad-jawed, 
bald-headed and president of the road 
which served Ferndale village, rose 
and held out his hand to the old- 
fashioned vision before him. Mr. 
Clutchbill looked as though he had 
stepped out of a magazine illustration 
of two generations ago, but despite 
his age his eyes had now taken on 
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the clear, steady blue of their youth. 

‘I’m Clutchbill from Ferndale 
village,” began Director Clutchbill, 
“and I’m certainly ashamed to break 
in on your vacation, Mr. Walshaw, 
but I got clean up to St. Ayre to see 
yuh and it seemed a pity to turn back 
when I learned yuh was so close, 
especially so since Bill Mitchell, my 
bosom friend, used to railroad with 
yuh.” 

“IT remember my old chum was 
associated with the Ferndale bank 
years ago,” brightened the president, 
‘“‘and I’m always glad to do anything 
for any old friend of Bill’s. Tell me 
what’s in your mind.” . 

“The Ferndale National leases a 
little lot of railroad land which really 
ain’t big enough to seat a cat 
comfortable when he’s well furred 
out, but we still want it. The old 
lease was drawed when we was all 
children and used to write in ’em 
‘as long as water runs and wood 
grows’ which don’t mean anything 
now-days. And so we got old 
Judge McClellan—you recollect 
he was on the bench for thirty 
years and he now lives in Ferndale 
—to git itinto modern form.”’ Mr. 
Clutchbill pulled the yellow en- 
velope out of his pocket, sorted 
out the lease from the blank 
the envelope also contained, and 
= handed it to the president. ‘There 
ain’t no sleepin’ coons in it, it’s all 
white and Christian.” 


"THE president looked at the paper 
and his face lit up with interest. © 
“It’s written out by hand,” he smiled 
happily. “I haven’t seen a good 
old-fashioned document like this for 
years, and I know Judge McClellan’s 
handwriting. Of course, it’s all right,” 
he said after he had read it. ‘““The 
Judge is as square as they ever get, 
and I am glad to sign it with you.” 

After the lease was signed and the 
old man started back for city, he 
realized it was one of the proud 
moments of his life. What did he care 
now! The old Ferndale National stood 
on safe ground again. Let them 
organize another bank if they wanted 
to, there would be no place to put it. 
But it was in the railway restaurant 
that night a man suddenly sat down 
beside Mr. Clutchbill and looked at 
him sharply. 

The old director gave the man a 
look and stopped chewing. It was the 
bank organizer with the gray suit and 
black hat. 

“I see you know my face,” said the 
man rapidly. “Now let’s come to 
terms —I know you got a crack at the 
president down at St. Vrain and got a 
new lease. Congratulations! How 
would $1,000 do? You slip me -the 
paper and get the greenbacks. Every- 
thing sub-rosa. What do you say?” 
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Unless your employees are seated cor- 
rectly, they are wasting energy every 
day. Improper posture unfailingly 
results in excess fatigue, ill health, 
inaccuracies, and mistakes. 

By gently enforcing right posture, Do/More 
Chairs preserve energy and mental alertness. 


They make contented employees and a better 
day’s work. Moderate in price, long in service. 


Write for details. 


DO/MORE CHAIR COMPANY 
Dept. 105. Elkhart, Indiana 


Do/More Health Chairs are made in 
styles to fit every requirement. Special 
designs for bookkeeping machine 
operators, telephone desks, etc. 


DO/MORE CHAIR CO., Dept. 105, 
Elkhart, Ind. 


Send me the facts about Do/More Health 
Chairs. 


Name. 


Address 


City. 


Mr. Clutchbill laid down his fork. 
“You certainly are takin’ an awful 
chance comin’ into Canada —they’s 
an awful bounty on polecats up here.” 

*“Why not be friends?” suggested the 
man. “‘How does $2,000 sound —comes 
hard these days. Just a little secret 
between us.” 

“Have a good time, I’m sure,” 
purred Director Clutchbill. 
worry me to death.” 

The man snatched his hat over one 
eye. slip you $3,000.  Let’s 
have it over.” 

Mr. Clutchbill looked at his watch 
and got up. 

The man hopped up, too, and walked 
along with him. 

‘“‘How far down the line you goin’?”’ 
growled Mr. Clutchbill as the war 
lights began to flame in his eyes. 

“Looks like I’m going to ride back 
to Ferndale village with you,” an- 
swered the man glibly. 

Director Clutchbill slid his jaw 
sidewise and squinted as though looking 
down a gun barrel. It was always a 
hostile sign to those who knew him in 
Ferndale village. 

“Did you say you’d give $5,000 for 
that paper, and keep your mouth 
shut?” he asked silkily. 

‘““My clients have got to have a 
location, friend. Will $5,000 take the 
paper?” 

“This is an awful slippery business. 
I want to sit down and think it over. 
When we git in the car, you sit off in 
another seat so’s I can sort of mull it 
over alone.” 

When the train cleared the bridge 
over the St. Lawrence and was getting 
itself into a rapid hum into the 
southern darkness, Mr. Clutchbill was 
riding alone in a seat with the forward 
vestibule directly in front of him. 
Two seats back on the other side was 
the bank organizer with a close eye on 
the old gentleman. 


JDEEPLY absorbed in thought, Mr. 

Clutchbill after a while pulled the 
yellow envelope out of his breast 
pocket, took out the new lease and 
unfolded it. While he scanned it he 
could almost feel the bank organizer’s 
breath on the backs of his ears, for he 
knew the sight of the paper would 
set him to itching. Moreover, he 
would feel safe in pulling off anything; 
there were but a few scattered people 
in the car. 

The train was slowing down for one 
of the little flag stations north of the 
border when Mr. Clutchbill seized the 
yellow envelope and rattled the papers 
in it. Taking off his old derby he 
threw the envelope into it with one 
of the papers bearing the bold letters 
“Lease” hanging half out. He slid 
the hat on the empty seat facing him, 
and getting up, waddled to the water 
cooler where he pawed around for a 
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paper cup. Getting a cup filled, he 
threw back his head and swayed, 
gargled and swallowed by turns. 


The train grated to a stop. Mr. 
Clutchbill bumped into the water 
cooler, threw down the cup, and 


twisted around facing the car. He 
noticed the bank organizer had been 
up and about. The man was stretching 
an arm up toward the hat rack to take 
down his hat as he passed his seat on 
the way to the rear of the car. 

Instantly Mr. Clutchbill knew his 
seat and the contents of his old flat- 
topped derby had been pilfered. He 
let out a warning whoop, and started. 

Of those souls in the car still awake 
all rose and hung in half crouched 
positions while the dreamers grabbed 
back their wits and sat bolt upright 
with staring eyes. 

The bank organizer was not one to 
wait for a hat when he heard Mr. 
Clutchbill’s howl of alarm. He dodged 
down the aisle like a nightmare running 
first base. 


ELLING “Help” at every jump, Mr. 

Clutchbill was only ten feet behind. 
Like two peas on a hot skillet, both rat- 
tled around the smoking compartment. 

When Director Clutchbill got his 
head clear of the rear vestibule, he 
noticed a brakeman picking himself 
up down beside the car steps. 

“‘Where’s the wreck,”’ squalled the 
brakeman, dancing like a sailor with 
both hands hooked over his stomach. 

*‘There ain’t none, son. This is a 
cattle car. We’re lettin’ some of ’em 
out. Did one hook yuh gittin’ off?” 

*‘Something’s passed me,” quavered 
the brakeman. 

“IT was just chasin’ one —maybe 
*twas him. Which way’d he go, son?” 

“He clim that fence,’ said the 
brakeman, pointing to a rail fence 
beside the track faintly showing under 
the car lights. 

Mr. Clutchbill looked at the fence 
and the black night beyond, and then 
as the train got under way he went 
back into the car. People were sitting 
down again. One heavy, quivering 
woman touched him on the arm. 

“Did you catch him?” she asked. 

“No, ma’am. The brakeman did, 
but he got away again.” 

“‘Was you taking him home from an 
asylum?” she breathed. 

Mr. Clutchbill shook his head sadly. 
“Poor feller, I expect he thought he 
forgot something back in Montreal.” 

Mr. Clutchbill swayed along to his 
seat. The yellow envelope was gone, 
and so was the lease blank in it. The 
old gentleman felt carefully of the 
edge of the new lease which had been 
resting safely all the time in his breast 
pocket. He smiled to himself when he 
thought of the story he would be able 
to tell Cashier John Atwood when he 
got back to the Ferndale National. 
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Announcements EXTRAORDINARY 


HERE are books which aim to make the novice an adept at golf, bridge or con- 
versation; others which will enable him to become physically fit; still others which 
help train his memory or polish him off for a creditable appearance in society. But 
did you ever hear of a book of simple, definite instructions which tells the novice ExacTLy 
How To Become FinanciaLty INDEPENDENT? Such a book will soon be off the press 
of D. Appleton & Co., New York. It is “Financia, INDEPENDENCE: HOW TO WIN 
ir” by Harvey Alvaro Blodgett. It will have the enthusiastic endorsement of banks, 


trust companies, investment houses and insurance companies. 


IL “FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE: How to Win It” 


N “FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE: HOW TO WIN IT” Mr, 

Blodgett lays down and develops zo fundamental principles, 

following which any person of fair intelligence can build an Inde- 
pendence. 

A great leader in the thrift movement voiced publicly the 
need of “a set of principles for economic independence and per- 
sonal financial success,” — proof enough that until now no such 
principles have been promulgated. 

Until now, there have been no printed directions in book 
form available to the masses telling them How TO Start, HOW 
TO proceed, HOW TO arrive; and then How To keep what they 
have and use it profitably. 

Until now the success seeker has been obliged to grope his 
way, and to learn “how to” by heartbreaking mistakes and 
fruitless experimentation. “FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE: 
HOW TO WIN IT” will save the successseeker years of struggle 
and hasten his success. 


Published by D. Appteton & Co., NEw York. 


“FINANGIALINDEPENDENGE: HOW TO WIN IT” takes the 
reader by the shoulder, leads him, by logical steps, over the 
shoals and quicksands, to his goal of Independence. 

“FINANCIALINDEPENDENCE: HOW TO WIN IT” states the 
case of the bank, the trust company, the legitimate investment 
house, the life insurance company as it has never been done before. 

“FINANCIALINDEPENDENCE: HOW TOWINIT”’ is a long 
awaited, ideal text book on the fundamentals of personal finance 
for use in schools, universities, colleges and business colleges. 

“FINANCIALINDEPENDENCE: HOW TO WIN IT” is notonly 
a guide book for the success seeker; it reduces the thrift building 
aims of banks to a simple formula. It will wonderfully sim- 
plify thrift promotional work. It is the voice of reason, heard 
above the present confusion of tongues. It should be read 
by every bank officer who wants to help people make financial 
progress, with the aid of the banks. 


Per copy $1.50. Postage 14 cents. 


This book can be ordered from Harvey BLopGetr Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


Il. 


“How to Become INDEPENDENT” Series 


The 10 principles in Mr. Blodgett’s book “Financial Independence: How to Win It” 
form the theme of this series 


1 ged bankers, even competitors of the Harvey Blodgett 
Company, will tell you that Harvey Blodgett has done 
more than any other individual to set high standards for thrift 
promotional literature. 


His “Art of Saving,” “Maxims of a Self Made Man,” “Little 
Stories of Achievement” series have had enormous distribution 
by the banks of the nation. They are recognized as thrift 
classics. Why? Because they had a dynamic message. They 
were ably planned and written. 


Harvey Blodgett has never created thrift literature merely 
to sell to banks. He has never found it necessary to camou- 
flage lack of logic or heart appeal by splashes of vivid color. 
He has never surrendered to the artist the task of bringing 


conviction to the reader’s mind. He has never offered banks 
literature which would not benefit them, and their depositors. 
His work as an exponent of thrift is recognized by discrimi- 
nating bankers. 

The “How to Become INDEPENDENT” series is colorful, too. 
It arrests the eye. But its task then is only begun. Its text 
is a colorful appeal to imagination. 


Never before has a thrift promotion series told the reader 
exactly what he must do, and in what order he must do it, to 
reach the goal of Independence. This “How To” series does 
it admirably. Unquestionably, it will have a distribution un- 
precedented in the literature of thrift. It is an interesting devel- 


opment of the 10 principles laid down in Mr. Blodgett’s book. 


Do These Two Things: 


1. Read ‘‘FINANGIAL INDEPENDENCE: HOW TO WIN IT:” Ordinarily the Harvey Blodgett Company does 
not deal in books. Arrangements have been made, however, with the publishers, D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, to set aside from the first edition, as many as are needed to fill advance orders from the friends 
of the Harvey Blodgett Company, thus assuring copies before the first printing is exhausted. Orders 
may be sent to the Harvey Blodgett Company, St. Paul. The price is $1.50 plus 14 cents postage. 


2. Develop your Savings Accounts with the “How To” series, the best Savings Series ever written. 


The Harvey Blodgett Company will be glad to submit to any Bank, subject to prompt return, on 
receipt of request on bank’s stationery signed by an officer, a demonstration of our new copyrighted 
‘‘How to Become INDEPENDENT” series. As the demand will be extraordinary, kindly request this dem- 


onstration only if you are in position to give prompt consideration to the plans which accompany the 
series for promoting the zeal of your savings depositors. 


HARVEY BLODGETT COMPANY 


Address Executive Offices: UNIVERSITY AND WHEELER AVENUES, SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Protection 
plus 


Your depositors 
will like the good 
writing qualities 
of National Safety 
Paper. 

The pen glides 
pleasingly over its 
smooth hard sur- 
face—and the ink 
does not blur. 

Madeinavariety 
of attractive colors 
and tints. 

Ask your sta- 
tioner, printer or 
lithographer for 
checkson National 
Safety Paper. 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


National Safety Paper is also made 
in Canada by George La Monte 
Son, Lid., Toronto 
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Banking In the Gay Nineties 


By R. B. PARRISH 
Vice-President, Bluefield National Bank, Bluefield, W. Va. 


HEN William McKinley was in 

the White House, banking was a 
very different business from what it is 
today. Banks served a much smaller 
proportion of the men and women of 
their communities in those days, but 
it can hardly be questioned that they 
were community institutions to an 
extent and in a sense hardly to be 
matched today. 

In those days my own town of some 
12,000 population had two banks, and 
I counted myself fortunate in that I 
worked ‘for the “old” one. Our 
president was the Ward McAllister of 
the community. He drove a spanking 
pair of blooded horses, led the German 
at the Social Club, and set the pace for 
all the young bloods for miles around. 
A bachelor and a Beau Brummel, his 
span of horses, his clothes and his 
manner, were the envy of us all. 

The clerical force of the “‘Old Bank,” 
took him as the model of what a banker 
should be. All were sports, according 
to the lights of a generation when 
bootleggers were unknown. It was 
inevitable that, although a very fair 
proportion of the members of that 
organization would reach high positions, 
more should fall by the wayside. 

One among them, I remember 
particularly, a nephew of the president, 
who came in as a bookkeeper and 
proved an excellent clerk. But his 
social instincts overpowered him. His 
bank work never interfered with other 
engagements. He never missed a 
dance or a dinner. There were no 
movies in those days, but we were on a 
trunk line east and west and all the 
good theatrical attractions gave us one- 
night stands. At least twice a week he 
had to take his best girl to the show; 
and of course, there were poker and 
keg parties to attend. 

Presently he lost his job, and he 
wouldn’t have thought of leaving 
town until he had paid his landlady, 
his tailor and haberdasher, his pool 
room account and his bar bill. The 
day he went away he drew checks 
upon the bank, aggregating $500, and 
neglected to cover them. In those 
days bad check laws didn’t amount to 
much, and it was months before his 
creditors balanced their books. 

Another clerk was a young Virginian, 
of one of the “‘first families,” who had 
many more ancestors than dollars to 
his credit. He had been broken to 
society from boyhood and went all the 
gaits. He didn’t exactly neglect his 
work, but he chose strange times to do 
it. 

In those days the labor-saving de- 
vices of the modern bank were lacking. 
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We had no adding, posting or book- 
keeping machines, no typewriters, no 
filing systems worthy the name, no 
card indexes. Our bank used great 
sheets, thirty-six inches long and half 
as deep, on which the depositors’ 
names were printed. There were some 
thirty columns to the sheet, with each 
depositor’s balance following his name. 
This was the balance sheet of the 
individual ledger, and the young Vir- 
ginian was keeping a ledger. It was 
our practice, after posting deposits to 
the ledger, to figure the balance, 
transfer it to these big sheets, and 
prove the record by adding the columns. 

This boy was as busy as the presi- 
dent’s nephew, and no less devoted to 
dancing and poker parties but he was 
more interested in his work. When he 
had to take his girl to the theater, he 
used to get his balances transferred to 
the sheet before he left the bank, stick 
it in his pocket, and add his columns 
between the acts. He had to get up 
early, but he wasn’t much of a hand at 
getting early to bed. Every now and 
again he would go to sleep over his 
bank work and snore. Once, I re- 
member, he fell off his stool. 

I do not recall what became of him 
but I should add that the president’s 
nephew, after holding half a dozen 
jobs, attracted the attention of one of 
our most conspicuous financiers, who 
took him in hand. Today he is the 
active and successful head of one of our 
largest industries. 


OWADAYS, no bank would tolerate 
such carryings on as these, yet they 
were mild indeed compared with those 
of an earlier generation of American 
bankers. In one community which, 
shortly before the Civil War, was a 
center for the extraction of salt from 
salt water, a group of salt plant owners 
had organized a thriving little bank. 
For lack of other diversions, these salt 
men were accustomed to play poker 
almost every night, and there is a 
tradition that on more than one 
occasion practically the whole of the 
bank stock changed hands in the course 
of a strenuous evening. In those days, 
of course, there was no such thing as 
federal supervision, and the machinery 
for the regulation of state chartered 
institutions was of small account. 
But, just as the physical equipment 
of the bank has changed more in the 
past thirty years than in a dozen 
generations before, so has the bank’s 
attitude to new business. In the gay 
nineties, ninety-nine out of a hundred 
banks were content to limit their 
advertising to “cards” which gave 
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the capital and surplus and perhaps 
listed the officers. And no officer or 
clerk would have dreamed of actively 
soliciting new business. That would 
have been thought wholly unethical. 
Today every bank advertises for new 
business, and the ones that profit 
most by their advertising are those 
that emphasize most insistently the 
particular advantages in safety and 
service which they have to offer, 
rather than just the benefits to be 
derived from a relationship with any 
bank. Moreover, bank officers and 
employees are keenly alive to the 
fact that their own advancement is 
necessarily conditioned on the progress 
of the institution they work for, and 
correspondingly active in its behalf. 
The typewriter, the multigraph and 
the addressing machine have all been 
called into service, as aids to personal 
effort. 

In the old days the bank clerk fitted 
himself for broadened responsibility 
by observation and by such practice as 
he could get helping his superiors. 
Now, in all the larger cities, he can 
profit by the excellent courses of the 
American Institute of Banking, while 
everywhere he has access to financial 
journals filled with valuable suggestions 
and authoritative articles of genuine 
educational value. It is true enough 
that banks have necessarily become de- 
partmentalized, and that the work of 
the clerks is of necessity much more 
specialized than ever before, but op- 
portunities to study the various phases 
of the business were never more 
plentiful, and it is these young men and 
women who make the most of their 
opportunities who are to be the 
executives of the future. 

Banking is a business which must be 
taken more seriously than in the good 
old days, for competition grows ever 
keener, and there is a premium upon 
efficiency. But there was never a time 
when it promised greater rewards for 
those who can deserve them. 


Looking at Banking in 
Switzerland 


(Continued from page 12) 


gross profits, were as follows: 


Cost of 
Gross profits management 
on invested in percentage 


capital of gross prohts 

State owned banks....... 16% 33% 
Branch banks........... % 61% 
Local Banks, Commercial 

19% 48% 
Savings and loan banks. . .25% 42% 
Mortgage banks......... 13% 34% 
Savings banks........... 50% 42% 
Trust banks............. 10% 16% 
Overseas banks.......... 13% 34% 


Space will not permit to discuss in 
this article the local banks, and the 
trust banks. They are a characteristic 
development of the Swiss banking 
system. They, too, have withstood the 
depression well. 
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Thousands of Banks Are Using Our 
== Educational 
Booklets 


To help the farm- 
ers of their com- 
munity, and in 
every instance re- 


Streator National Bank 


Vewr account ts 


sults have been 


most gratifying 


When you help a farmer you make him your friend; when 
you develop agriculture you develop your community. 


_ Our booklets cover all phases of profitable agriculture— Diversified Farming, 
Live Stock, Dairying, Poultry, Fruit, Gardening, Liming, Drainage, Marketing: They 
are valued by farmers; are kept for reference. They are elaborately illustrated; many 
have illuminated covers. They contain no advertising. 

WE WILL FURNISH THEM TO YOU AT LESS THAN COST and will imprint, 
free of charge, your compliments or message on back cover page. We ask your 
co-operation in getting them into the hands of those who most need them. 

No other advertising is so inexpensive, so lasting, so helpful. 


Write today for folder, “Our Service Is Yours,” and sample copy of booklet on some 
farm problem of importance in your community. 
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BUILT AND MAINTAINED 


ORGANIZATION OF ITS 
BY THE MOST COMPLETE 


KIND IN THE WORLD. 


‘Tue O. B. McClintock Co. now presents to the banking world 


a marvelous scientific achievement in bank vault protection. 


SouNnD-WAVE Systems are being installed in vaults with- 


out disturbing their contents. 


Hicuesr Ratings are given this system with 65% dis- 


count on burglary insurance premiums. 


In Writing for complete information and estimates give size 
of each vault and number of door openings. 


B. MCCLINTOCK COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES NEW YORK 


Home OrFrice AND 
647 Santa Fe Ave. 30 Church Street 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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reat “Little Bank 


The Yorkshire Penny Bank Leads the Banks of the World in 
the number of Its Depositors—a Feeder to the ‘“‘Big Five’ 


ITH headquarters in the old 
city of Leeds, in the north of 
England, the Yorkshire Penny 
Bank, the largest savings bank in the 
world in point of depositors, is one of 
the most striking examples of English 
individuality and private enterprise 
that can be imagined. Primarily a 


The bank looks like an American schoolhouse in 
the 80s. On the right: Bank collection day in 
the school room 


savings bank, it also does anything 
any other bank can do-—and then 
some. 

Here one finds no monumental 
skyscraper with a vast lower floor 
devoted to the use of the public — 
windows for paying and receiving 
tellers, special accounts, exchange, 
and all the trappings of high finance — 
with a score or more of stories given 
over to administrative affairs. This 
Leeds home of this greatest savings 
bank in the world looks like an American 
school house of the 80’s. 

But how is it that the Yorkshire 
Penny Bank is able to lead the world 
in its number of individual patrons? 
Its entire territory contains no more 
than the population of the city of 
Chicago, yet it has done this trick and 


By ROBERT J. THOMPSON 


done it easily by working from the 
bottom and for the long pull. 

Its fundamental undertaking is edu- 
cational; that is to say, with the 
children. In addition to upwards of a 
thousand regular banks or branches 
it has 2,311 school 
transfer banks, as 
they are termed, as 
feeders. Branches 
of banks are per- 
mitted by the law 
of England but 
prohibited by most 
of our States. In 
its school branches 
in the county of 
York, the largest 
county in England, 
about the size of 
Connecticut, 75 per 
cent of all enrolled 
pupils are de- 
positors. 

Deposits of one 
penny (two and 
one-half cents), or 
more are accepted. 
An hour or two a 
week, usually on a 
Monday, are de- 
voted to receiving 
these deposits and 
talks on thrift and 


personal economics and the like are 
given. The children line up and 
present their pass books to the teacher, 
who, for the moment, acts as receiving 
teller. The operation is identical to 
that made at a big bank where a large 
sum would be paid in. 

As the years pass and the children 
grow up, the habit of saving grows 
with their accounts. Long since the 
accounts will have been transferred to 
one of the village or town branches, 
a procedure that takes place auto- 
matically as soon as the small school 
deposits reach a total per depositor of 
a pound (approximately $5). 

With the exception of the postoffice 
savings bank and the great Trustee 
banks, the banks of England generally 
accept no deposits of less than one 
pound. But the Yorkshire Penny 
Bank, as its name implies, in its head 
office, in its branches or in its school- 
room transfer banks, is open to receive 
the minimum in conformity with its 
regulations, one penny. 

The former Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Reginald McKenna, one of 
the distinguished financiers and public 
men who make up its administration, 
who at the same time is head of the 
great Midland Bank, is chairman of 
the board of directors of the Yorkshire 
Penny Bank, which has lately come 
under the control of McKenna along 
with several colleagues from the big 
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commercial banks —Barclays, Lloyds, 
Westminster and others — great British 
institutions. 

The Yorkshire Penny is regarded as 
a sort of “Little Bank of England.” 
It is as much of a household word in 
the great industrial centers and homes 
of the north of England as an in- 
stitution of such a character could 
possibly be. 

The “Big Five” banks of England — 
the Midland, Barclay, Lloyds, West- 
minster, National Provincial —with 
certain smaller banks, are holders of 
all the shares of the Yorkshire Penny 
Bank Ltd., which is a sort of feeder to 
them. The assets of the “Big Five’ 
banks could easily pay the British war 
debt to the United States, which the 
British government has undertaken 
to discharge in sixty years. 

In the York section of England, a 
country where Americans feel more as 
if they were among their own people 
than anywhere else on that side of the 
Atlantic, John Carnes, the general 


manager of the Yorkshire Penny Bank, 
was born and bred. A school saver 
himself as a boy, he grew up through 
all the various departments of this 
unique institution, and represents that 
class of Englishmen who have impressed 
the world with the integrity, character 
and vision peculiar to that section of 
England. 

Speaking of the school bank system 
of his bank, Mr. Carnes says: 

‘“‘A mind trained to reflect on con- 
sequences and to forego immediate 
enjoyment for the sake of greater good 
to self and others in the future is a 


-far nobler education than the mere 


power to read and write. Coupled 
with this ethical fact, these young 
people grow up as members of the 
Yorkshire Penny Bank family. Their 
loyalty to the institution and pride in 
its progress is, in many cases, equal 
to that of the owners and managers of 
the bank. 

“And further,” 
Carnes, 


continued Mr. 
“what is a most important 


Thirty-three 


factor in our industrial life, I have 
never known a depositor who has 
been accumulating savings in the bank 
who was not a more dependable citizen 
and man than the improvident man 
who spends it all. If the workman 
has behind him even a small amount of 
capital, he has something at stake, 
and, before endangering it, he will 
calculate the cost of his sacrifice, be 
it in public policy or private under- 
taking. He wishes to increase his 
savings rather than reduce them.” 
“Here,” said Mr. Carnes, pulling up 
a-handful of papers and reading from 
them, “‘are a bunch of reports from our 
school bank inspectors. This report 
shows 240 pupils enrolled in the school, 
yet this school bank has 370 accounts. 
Another with 40 pupils has 52 accounts; 
still another with 540 pupils and 700 
accounts. These are significant be- 
cause they show more accounts than 
pupils. It means that the parents or 
relatives of the pupils open accounts in 
the school banks through the children.” 


A Note and a “Stop Payment’”’ 


NOTICE that you’re carrying 

$125,000 worth of Hydro Company 

bonds as collateral for loans,” 
the bank examiner said. 

“That’s correct,” the bank president 
admitted. “‘Any objections?” 

“You control practically the entire 
stock of this bank, don’t you?” 

“Yes, and I consider it a paying 
investment.”’ 

“And you're also a guiding spirit of 
the Hydro Company, as I understand 
it?” the examiner persisted. 

“Yes, that’s true, too.” 

“Well, I’m not objecting to the 
solvency of the company, but, under 
the circumstances, you’ve got to sub- 
stitute some other security.” 

“How long’ll you give us?” 

“I don’t want to be too strict — 
suppose you work them off the rate of 
$10,000 every two weeks,” the ex- 
aminer suggested. 

“That will be quite satisfactory,” 
the president agreed. 

The next morning the president 
called on an old friend and explained 
the situation. 

“Now, what I want you to do is to 
give me your note in favor of the bank 
for $10,000, which will take up the 
first two weeks’ installment of these 
bonds. I’ll be able to handle it when it 
falls due and in the meantime I’ll 
give you my personal note for security,” 
the president said. 

The old friend complied, the bank 
discounted the note with the nearest 
Federal Reserve Bank, the bank to 
Which the note had been made payable 
failed, and the Federal Reserve Bank 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


sued the old friend for $10,000 —and 
interest. 

“But the note was given not as a 
real note, but simply to deceive the 
bank examiner, and can’t be collected,” 
the old friend argued. 

This point arose in a recent decision 
of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
reported in 289 Federal Reporter, page 
777, where the court ruled that the 
old friend was bound to pay the note. 

“When the maker of the note, for 
the bank president’s personal relief, 
entrusted to him his note, to be placed 
in the bank and counted by the bank 
examiner and the bank itself as an 
asset, he made the president his own 
agent for that purpose; and the note 
having served the purpose for which it 
was intended, the maker cannot put 
upon the bank the duty of saying that 
the president used it for his relief in 
the precise manner he had agreed. 
Collateral promises made by the presi- 
dent as an inducement to the ac- 
commodation to him were his personal 
promises, in no wise binding on the 
bank. Public policy requires that the 
maker be estopped from denying his 
liability under such circumstances,” 
said the court. 


‘**Please Stop Payment” 


]F A BANK pass book contains a 

proviso that the bank shall not be 
responsible for paying a check on 
which payment has been stopped, and 
such a check is paid, the bank, natu- 
rally, relies on the rule, while the 


depositor attempts to hold the bank 
responsible. 

In this connection, there are two 
decisions in which the courts arrived 
at opposite conclusions, showing that 
a great deal sometimes depends on a 
few words. 

In the first case, reported in 55 
N.Y.S. 576, the pass book stated that 
the bank would not be responsible 
“for the execution of an order to stop 
payment of a check, that the bank will 
endeavor to execute such orders, but 
that no liability shall be created by a 
failure to so do.” The bank paid a 
check on which payment had been 
stopped, and the depositor sued the 
bank in the New York Courts. 

‘Our rule says that we shall be under 
no liability,’ the bank argued. 

““And the same rule says that the 
bank will endeavor to execute such 
stop orders, you did not endeavor to 
execute mine and that leaves you 
liable,” the depositor maintained, and 
the court, ruled in his favor, holding 
that the bank was liable. 

In the other case, the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court ruled in favor of the 
bank, where the pass book stated that 
the bank would “use the best methods 
known to it to prevent oversight and 
accident but that it shall not be liable 
in any way for its act should such a 
check be paid by it in the course of its 
business,” and the stop order itself 
stated that the depositor agreed not 
to hold the bank liable ‘“‘on account of 
payment contrary to this request if 
same occurred through inadvertence or 
accident.” 
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The Complete Line of Office Equipment 


Allsteel Shelving 
for the Vault 
IGHT, strong, ex- 

tremely simple in 
construction. Made up 
in standard parts from 
which any shelving re- 
quirement in the vault 
can be met without 
special construction. 

It stacks easily and readily 

alongside any of the sections 

of vault filing equipment and 
gives added filing space 
where needed. 

The Allsteel mark on the 

shelving you buy is a guaran- 

tee that you’ve made a per- 
manent investment. 
Write for a copy of 
“Saving with Shelving” 

The General Fireproofing Co. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ontario 
alers Everywhere 


this coupon to your firm letterhead==—= 


| Tae Generat Frrernoorme Co., Youncstown, Onto, ; 


' Please send me without obligation a copy of your! 
book “Saving with Shelving.” (BcH) 
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The Truth About the Defaulter 


By STRICTLY 


F CASHIER John Atwood were 
to leap from under Fred Copeland’s 
nimble pen, swallow hard and report 
that Teller Willie Dexter had decamped 
with $2,500 of the Ferndale National’s 
funds, only the creator of those fictional 


bank folk could tell what the effect . 


would be on the equally 
Director Clutchbill. 

But I believe I know what most any 
banker would do instinctively under 
similar circumstances. It would be 
perfectly natural for him frantically 
and instinctively to try to hush the 
matter up, binding all his employees 
to secrecy. 

Which is exactly what he should not 
do. 

Even in this enlightened day the 
institution unfortunate enough to sus- 
tain a loss of this kind immediately 
visions that ultimate calamity,“ a run 
on the bank,” if news of the shortage 
leaks out. 

The officers walk nervously about, 
answer questions evasively and enjoin 
everyone to silence. Then the whispers 
about town grow louder and what 
might have been only a passing crisis 
becomes in reality a catastrophe. 

The writer knows whereof he speaks. 
He has seen such a situation faced 
both in large cities and small towns in 
the way it should be faced for the 
best interest of the bank as well as the 
public. 

No one may tell where or when 
lightning will strike and it may not 
be a suggestion amiss to propose 
that the following formula be clipped 
out and filed for possible future refer- 
ence. 

Here is how it has been done: 

The case is that of a suburban branch 
of a large city bank and may serve as 
an example for both the big city and 
country banker, for you have at once 
the reaction of a Main Street and a 
Broadway. 

In this instance, a trusted teller of 
long service had defaulted with some- 
thing like $8,000—a comparatively 
small sum to the metropolitan in- 
stitution as a whole, but likely to bulk 
large in the minds of the townsfolk. 

Did the manager of that bank order 
his associates to silence? He did not. 
He knew that the surest way to get the 
thing noised about in its ugliest guise 
would be to have it whispered from 
ear to ear. 

So he gathered his force to him and 
spoke wisely and well. 

Said he: 

**So-and-so has departed with a sum 
of money belonging to the bank. It 
is only a matter of time before he is 
caught, for this bank, as you know, is 


fanciful 
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relentless in pursuit of those who 
mistreat it and swift in punishment. 
In the meantime, you will be asked 
questions. Answer them frankly with 
the facts as I have told them to you 
and make it clear that the bank has 
fully protected its depositors’ funds by 
insurance. Already the check covering 
the loss is in our hands.” 

Spike No. 1. 

Then from the company’s head 
office sallied the chief of the safety 
department accompanied by the 
bank’s publicity manager. Both were 
experienced men, the former an 
ex-detective and the latter an ex- 
newspaper man. With them traveled 
the representative of the indemnity 
company. 

Picking up the manager and learning 
all the facts of the case, the quartet saw 
to the swearing out of a warrant by 
the county prosecutor, paid a visit to 
the sheriff, arranged to post placards 
offering a reward for the embezzler’s 
arrest and then called upon the local 
newspaper editors. Mind you, called 
on the newspapers to give them the 
story! 

“Boys,” said the publicity man, 
“I’ve got the greatest story for you 
that’s happened in this town in years. 
It’s front page stuff or I’ve forgotten 
what Page One looks like. Listen, —” 
and he told them individually the 
whole story, not only frankly but in a 
way that saved their reporters further 
sleuthing for facts. 

“Now,” he concluded, “I’ve told 
you all this even before your police 
reporter gets it from the sheriff's 
office because it is a story and I know 
you’ve got to print it. I’m here be- 
cause I know you want to get the 
facts firsthand and accurately. This 
loss, of course, is entirely covered by 
insurance. Here’s the insurance man 
to tell you so. And even if it weren’t, 
the amount is so relatively small that 
it wouldn’t cause a ripple in the 
conduct of our business. You can 
say, too, that we shall spare neither 
effort nor expense to get the man.” 

“Tf there’s any other way I can help 
—by giving you reports of additional 
developments, pictures and so on- 
don’t hesitate to call on me. Goodbye.” 

What was the result? 

The local papers had their splurge 
as was expected. But so clearly did 
they state the bank’s position in a 
legitimate, newsy way, that the whole 
affair quickly passed out of mind. 

There was no, hysteria; the public 
and depositors were friendly —almost 
sympathetic; the newspapers were 
grateful; the bank went serenely on 
its way. 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


HY doesn’t somebody write a 
musical comedy, basing it upon 
conditions in our large cities? 

Honestly, it’s getting so that a 
publicity man can’t get a story in the 
newspapers, these days. The bandits, 
thugs, highwaymen, thieves, pick- 
pockets, robbers, yeggs and second 
story men get all the space. 

To say nothing of getting the money 
destined for the coffers of our esti- 
mable institutions. 

Here’s a musical comedy scene that, 
heaven help us, may approach the 
solemn truth by 1936 — 

Scene —prominent corner in any 
large city, practically deserted because 
of the danger of holdups. 

Enter Man-About-Town. Thug 
steps out from bank entrance and is 
about to hit Man-About-Town over the 
head with a black-jack. Man-About- 
Town resists. Cop, trembling, crawls 
out of manhole. He wears on his 
chest a small illuminated electric sign 
which reads, “Stop!” Cop rushes up 
and flashes this on the combatants. 
Here the music starts, and the Cop 
sings, 

Don’t you see me? I’m the copper, 

With my patent little stopper, 

And I beg you and beseech you to 
refrain 

From indulging in the fistic — 

For encounters pugilistic 

It has always been my duty to restrain. 

Whereupon the Thug replies (music 

changing key): 

My dear fellow you’re insisting 

On an honest man desisting 

From the innocent pursuit of his 
profession — 

And a criminal in action 

Doesn’t fancy the distraction 

Of impertinent official intercession! 

Then the Man-About-Town speaks 

up — 

If you'll pardon the intrusion, 

Let me settle this confusion; 

I will bring it to conclusion in a trice — 
For the wallet that I carry 

As an intermediary 

In occasions sanguinary, will suffice. 

Man-About-Town takes out wallet, 
gives Thug and Cop fifty bucks each, 
all three join arms and walk down the 
avenue together, singing “For He’s a 
Jolly Good Fellow.” 

Now it will be just my luck to 
have somebody take this up and make 
a fortune on it on Broadway, just as 
they took up my illuminated fish- 
bobber, my combination radio receiving 
set and home savings bank, and my 
razor-blade-free-with-every-new- 
account idea. 


We haven’t yet heard of the Assistant 


Cashier who had the janitor gather up 
all the cigar butts in the lobby, so he 


’ could use them to disinfect his wife’s 


house plants. 


These “invisible imports’ that we 
keep reading about in the foreign 
trade reviews must be what come in 
through the three-mile limit. 


Which reminds us that the other day 
we read an English business review 
that said, ““Though no boom is an- 
ticipated or desired, yet it may be 
stated authoritatively that business 
has turned the corner.” That, I 
submit, is a perfect example of the 
influence of American English upon 
the mother tongue as written in Old 
England! Our poets may take a hint 
or two from Tennyson or Shelley, 
but the London business reviewers 
must certainly read the New York 
papers. 


Nowdays, Captains of Industry have 
formed a distressing habit of retiring 
their Preferred Stocks to their pad- 
locked lockers. 


Ever hear the “Scotch” banking 
song? 
If a banker 
Meet a banker, 
With a quart o’ rye — 
If a banker 
Treat a banker, 
Need a banker cry? 


On the stock market, perhaps — 
April flurries 
Bring May scurries. 


A Silver Lining 


RS. KNOWALL took a great 
interest in the doings of all the 
neighbors. It was a great day for her 
when a new arrival came to the house 


on the opposite side of the street and | 


she watched with interest as the furni- 
ture was removed from the van and 
carried into the house. 

“Well,” said her husband when he 
returned from business in the evening, 
“have you found out anything about 
the social standing of the new folks 
across the street?” 

“Not yet,” was the reply. 
have no car.” 

“No?” 

~**Yes, and they have no phonograph, 
no radio and not even a grand piano. 
I can’t imagine what they have got.” 

‘“‘“Humph!’ remarked friend husband, 
sardonically. ‘“‘Perhaps they have a 
bank account.” — Forecast. 
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) you are 
willing 


trouble and 


lost time in 
filing and find- 
ing of papers— 
overcrowded flat 
folders will be con- 
tinued in your filing 


hand,your 
patience is 
exhausted 
with over- 
crowded 
files when 
papers are 


hard to file 


and even harder 
to find—expand- 
ing file pockets will 
bring immediate relief. 


erte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


are especially constructed for efficient filing 
and quick finding. The hinged flap in front 
bends forward permitting reference to the 
contents without wholly removing the file 
pocket from the drawer. Because of their 
bellows-like construction they will expand 
as the papers increase. Index tabs are al- 
ways at proper height and plainly visible 
under all conditions. Made of ““Paperoid,” 
a fine hemp stock, Vertex Pockets will out- 
last 20 or mose flat manila folders. 


Vertex Pockets can be used in an 


Ver- 


tical Filing System. A free sample will 
sent for trial in your own files. Use 
coupon below. No obligation attached. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. C 


Durable Filing Containers 


933 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


eee ee CUT HERE oe 
or examination and trial a free sample of 


Please send f 
BUSHNELL’S *‘VertTex 
in April Burroughs 


Name of Firm 


Clearing House. 


File Pocket, as described 


Address 


Name of Person Inquiring 


Letter size or Legal size desired ? 


If special sise ired 
filed, and give width and t 


send sample of sheet to be 
height of drawer 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. C 


933 Filbert Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE BuRROoUGHs 


; The Downward Trend of Profits 


and savers. Since the war America 
has been creditor rather than debtor — 
that is, instead of foreign capital 
adding to the American supply, our 
loans to foreigners have been subtracted 
from the supply which would otherwise 
have gone to domestic borrowers alone. 
It seems highly probable that Europe 
and other foreign lands will continue 
to take much of our surplus capital 
and thus by adding to the demand in 
America, or subtracting from the 
supply, will help support the interest 
rates against too great declension. 
However, it would seem too that the 
period of most necessitous borrowing 
by Europe has passed, and the high 
rates offered were not sufficient to 
prevent the remarkably low rates of 
1924. Unless, therefore, the American 
investors become more experienced 
and ready to invest in foreign fields, 
this absorption of capital will not avail 
to keep interest rates up. 


THE supply of American capital from 

domestic sources springs from earn- 
ings of ourindustries. It is very difficult 
indeed to make any close estimate of 
the net annual increase in the invest- 
ment fund. It is certain, however, 
that since the war there has been a 
plethora of capital. During the war 
period, financing for other than war 
purposes was below normal. In 1919 
and 1920 the volume of securities 
issued, both in London and the United 
States, was abnormally large, the 
flotations being very easily effected 
on the bull market. Industry was 
busy recapitalizing itself on the basis 
of war prices and profits, and getting 
the public to hold the bag for the 
decline which the shrewder saw coming. 
The public utilities and construction 
programs called for large sums of 
capital to replete war-time deficits. 
Large loans both public and private 
were made to Europe to resuscitate 
and rehabilitate her. Putting together 
these demands and remembering the 
ease with which they were met, one 
gets an idea of the abundant supply of 
capital we possess. And when during 
the depression of 1921 and 1922 the 
demand for capital for industry and 
commerce declined, a plethora of 
capital choked our markets, sending 
interest rates by 1924 to a level not 
seen for twenty years. The war seems 
to have increased our supply of capital 
rather than decreased it, probably 
because the people tend to save a flat 
percentage of their money incomes, 
which as a result of war inflation have 
been much higher than formerly. But 
the action of the market in 1925, a 
long-sustained buil market, in the 
whole list; the ready absorption of 
new flotations of abnormal size; the 


(Continued from page 7) 


migration of hundreds of millions of 
dollars to Florida; the rise of the 
building construction after four record 
years to a still higher record; and the 
loans of immense sums to Europe; — 
all this accomplished with ease, with 
money rates advanced but little and 
lethargically at that—these facts are 
proof sufficient that we are seething in 
superfluous capital. Furthermore, the 
war so increased our producing capacity, 
in the way of physical facilities, that 
the need for additional equipment is 
now, and will be in the near future, 
relatively small, and thus the demand 
for capital is curtailed. The conclusion 
is inevitable that the American market 
will be surcharged with capital during 
the coming decade and interest rates 
must be adjusted accordingly to a low 
level. 

While the supply of capital ultimately 
depends upon the accumulation of 
profits of enterprises and savers, the 
immediate supply comes from the 
banks, and the extension of loans is 
limited by their gold reserves. From 
1914 to August, 1925, the United 
States received from abroad a_ net 
balance of gold of $2,048 millions; the 
only years in which there was a net 
export balance were 1914 with $165 
millions, 1919 with $291 millions, and 
1925 with $142 millions, till August. 
The receipt of this immense quantity 
of gold in addition to the gold pro- 
duced meantime by our mines, so 
swelled our bank reserves that the 
banks could safely loan ten or more 
times these gold receipts. At times, as 
in 1915, when the demand for loans 
was slack, low interest rates prevailed; 
but from 1916 on, the fast rising price 
trend created a rising demand for 
loans, even at the higher and higher 
interest rates asked. The _ highest 
state of inflation of loans was reached 
in the early part of 1920. Near the 
close of the war, and ever since, the 
American banks and business public 
have lived in apprehension lest Europe 
would be desirous and able to draw 
back her great gold store and thus 
cause violent contraction in American 
business. To date the fear has proven 
without foundation, and it seems that 
it will have no more factual base in the 
future. The reserves of European 
central banks are nearly as large as 
before the war, having been restored 
by absorbing the gold produced in the 
world outside of the United States, 
and still more by drawing to their 
coffers gold which formerly circulated 
among the people. The reserves of 
European central banks are now, for 
the most part, amply able to stabilize 
the devaluated currencies. However, 
suppose several hundred millions of 
gold should be drawn from America 


to Europe. Except for certain tem- 
porary unwarranted psychological ef- 
fects, it would not be missed by our 
banking system and it might serve q 
great good by removing a constant 
threat of inflation of bank credit. 
We simply have too much gold now. 
The reserve ratio of the Federal 
Reserve banks is now around 76 per 
cent and it has been above 75 per cent 
since 1922, but this means absolutely 
nothing of any economic or financial 
consequences, for three reasons: (1) 
The Federal Reserve banks can at will 
mine from the pockets and tills of the 
American people all the gold coin and 
gold certificates now in circulation, 
and add the sum to their reserves, 
raise their reserve ratio, and appear 
much stronger than they were before. 
This can be accomplished by simply 
holding back such gold coins or 
certificates as come to them and paying 
out federal reserve notes instead; by 
this process the reserve against the 
federal reserve notes climbs toward 
100 per cent and in all but name they 
become gold certificates themselves. 
(2) The gold reserves when in the 
region of 76 per cent constitute ab- 
solutely no restraint on the issue of 
federal reserve notes, or on_ the 
expansion of deposit currency; the 
only time reserves become effective is 
when they approach the limit regarded 
by the banking business or political 
public as the minimum of safety, and 
surely no one regards 76 per cent as 
such limit. The fact is that federal 
reserve notes and deposits are 
universally now regarded as riskless, 
and no one ever raises a question about 
reserve behind them, —40 or 50 or 60 
would serve absolutely as well as 76 
per cent. There seems to be therefore 
no real reason whatever for fear of 
contraction of bank credit on account 
of net gold exportation. 


"THE discussion so far has ignored 
the stock market movements and 
their relation to interest rates and 
bank earnings. It is an accepted 
principle of business forecasting that 
the stock market anticipates the move- 
ment of general business by from four 
to six months. Its errors in fore- 
casting are few. It has been previously 
stated that general business activity 
has depended for stimulus on rising 
prices, and that, in particular, the 
rate of rise of prices bears a high degree 
of correlation with business activity. 
The stock market therefore watches 
the price movement, for it means 
higher earnings, dividends, and stock 
prices. It regularly happens, on account 
of the sequences previously noted, that 
several months before the price level 
actually rises and therefore before 
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business picks up, the interest rates 
prevailing are low, and therefore stock 
speculators are tempted by their visions 
of profits, as well as by the low interest 
cost of operation, to borrow heavily 
at the banks on stock collateral and 
buy stocks for the prospective bull 
movement. This action becoming 
general, bull movements witness large 
increases in stock brokers’ loans and, 
by and by, rising interest rates of this 
type of loan. The diversion of loanable 
funds from commerce and industry to 
speculative operations tends to raise 
commercial rates too. Although low 
interest rates are apparently necessary 
to start a sustained bull movement, 
rising rates are not sufficient to stop 
the movement, for prospective specu- 
lative profits exceed the interest charge 
until ultimately when near the top, 
stock prices move more horizontally. 


At this point the speculative mind is | 
very sensitive and slight changes in the | 


interest rate are sufficient to reverse 
the direction of stock prices. 


INCE November, 1924, the market 

has been almost continuously bullish, 
the level of stock prices rising ap- 
proximately 60 per cent. ‘The move- 
ment was started at the time when 
interest rates touched the extremely 
low bottom in 1924. During the 
movement the rate on call loans rose 
from 2 per cent to 5 per cent and 
commercial rates from 3 per cent to 
5 per cent; but it is only just recently 
that the stock market appears to have 
slowed down in its rate of increase, 
and interest costs may soon become an 
effective force at arresting the bullish 
fever. The prospect is therefore that 
interest rates will continue to rise in 
the immediate future until they reverse 
the stock market movement, and then 
they will start downward. 

The call loan rate on stock brokers’ 
loans, the yield on various types of 
bonds, the rate at which common 
stocks are capitalized in stock market 
prices, and the commercial rate of 
interest, are bound together by the 
fluidity of capital, by the ease with 
which money can be diverted back and 
forth from speculation to investment, 
from bonds to stocks, from the invest- 
ment market to the commercial and 
industrial loan market. If one of the 
rates is out of line—too high or too 
low—capital flows to or from it ac- 
cordingly. The common system of 
speculation whereby one carries stocks 
on the bull market, converts to cash or 
short term securities at the top, buys 
bonds in the early part of the depres- 
sion, and converts them to stocks 
toward the end of the depression, — 
is just one example of the interactions 
between these rates. As soon as trade 
expansion begins to absorb capital, 
bond prices have reached their peak, 
not only because capital is diverted to 
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commercial lines where it earns more, 
but also because the rising commodity 
price level reduces the purchasing 
power of the interest and principal of 
the bond. While, therefore, in the 
future as in the past these four groups 
of rates will move up and down through 
their respective cycles, it is believed 
that they will fluctuate above and 
below a line whose secular trend is 
downward during the coming decade. 

The total expenses of the national 
banks increased from $285 millions in 
the fiscal year ending June, 1913, to 
$570 millions in 1918, and to $830 
millions in 1921, the highest year on 
record. They dropped to $733 millions 
the next year, but then climbed to 
$766 millions in 1924. 


OR the national banks of the 

country, total expenses have been 
absorbing a higher and higher per- 
centage of the total gross earnings. 
This operating ratio was 61.4 per cent 
in 1917, 69.0 per cent in 1921, and 
71.4 per cent in 1924. This increase is 
common to every group, averaging 


| approximately 10 per cent. The oper- 


ating ratio for 1924 was highest in the 
Western group, 80.7 per cent, and in 
this section too the increase has been 
greatest, rising from 64.5 per cent in 
1917 to 80.7 per cent in 1924. The 
Middle West spends 74.9 per cent, the 
Pacific 74.0 per cent, New England 
72.2 per cent, the Southern 71.2 per 
cent, and the Eastern 66.6 per cent, 
the least of all. 

The distribution of expense in the 
fiscal year 1924, stated as percentages 
of the total gross earnings, was as 
follows: 

Interest paid on borrowed money, 
2.5 per cent; interest paid on deposits, 
31.4 per cent; total losses charged off, 
13.7 per cent; taxes, 6.1 per cent; 
salaries and wages, 19.5 per cent. 

Of the five chief elements of expense 
the item for interest and discount paid 
on borrowed money moved most radi- 
cally, rising regularly and precipitately 
through the fiscal years 1922 and 1923. 
This upward movement was due to the 
rediscounting activities with the Federal 
Reserve banks, both to facilitate the 
fiscal operations of the government and 
to profit by the differential between the 
rediscount rate and the prevailing 
market rate of interest. The decline 
came when the depression dissolved 
the demands for loans and when, with 
the higher rediscount rates, this means 
of profit was reduced. In 1924 and 
1925 the money market has been so 
easy, most banks having surplus funds 
to loan, that few banks have had 
occasion to borrow or rediscount much. 
There is little evidence of a straitened 
money market in the near future. 

The expense for interest on borrowed 
funds was practically constant through 
the fiscal years 1924 and 1925. It 
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will require a period of great industrial 
and speculative boom to increase this 
factor by a great amount, because it 
needs both large borrowing and high 
rates of interest to affect it. The 
prospect of easy money conditions 
during the coming decade augurs 
relatively little occasion for interbank 
borrowing, and low cost for what does 
take place. 

Interest paid on deposits has played 
a less spectacular role than interest 
paid on borrowed funds, but it is 
probably a much more significant item 
of expense, for several reasons. In the 
first place, it absorbs approximately 
one-third of the gross earnings of 
national banks, whereas interest on 
borrowings at their height in 1921 took 
only 10 per cent and in 1923 and 1924 
only 2.5 per cent. Moreover, the 
rate paid on deposits does not fluctuate 
frequently or widely; once the rate is 
changed it stands for a long period, 
unless perchance there is keen local 
competition for deposits, or a continued 
period of good bond yields prevails. 
In other words, this becomes practically 
a fixed charge for the bank, increasing 
directly with its volume of deposit 
business. It is difficult indeed to 
reduce the rate on deposits when com- 
mercial rates fall, without alienating 
the depositor, and banks therefore 
find their margin of profit between 
interest paid on deposits and interest 
received for loans narrowed to the 
vanishing point. Quite frequently 
local competition is so keen that clear- 
ing house associations have fixed the 
maximum rate to be paid by a member 
to save the members from ruin. 


"THROUGH the fiscal years 1918, 1919 

and 1920 the total interest paid on 
deposits increased about 20 per cent. 
This increase was due both to the 
higher rates paid to attract deposits, 
since the banks had to compete against 
Liberty Loan and other campaigns that 
sought deposits, and to the larger 
deposit accounts, commercial and sav- 
ings, that exist in times of industrial 
boom and rising prices. Bankers were 
also more willing to raise the rate on 
deposits sinee the reigning commercial 
rates were high. 

The sum paid to depositors was 
constant during the fiscal years 1921 
and 1922, but has increased quite fast 
during 1923 and 1924. To the extent 
that this increase is due to larger 
deposits, it is, of course, not dangerous. 

On the other hand, to the degree 
the increase of payment received by 
depositors springs from higher rates, 
it becomes a menace in times of low 
commercial rates, such as have been 
prevailing and such as seem in prospect 
during the coming decade. Un- 
doubtedly, the development of the 
practice of selling bonds to savers, large 
and small, tends to draw deposits down 
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and to induce the bankers to pay more 
for them. Also the juxtaposition of 
the commercial bank and savings bank, 
still more so of the commercial depart- 
ment and savings department within 
a bank, and the facility for trans- 
ferring excess commercial balances to 
the savings account, are tending to 
increase the proportion of deposits that 
bear interest. The establishment of 
branches, or “‘offices,” as they are 
circumspectly called, the development 
of co-operative savings institutions, 
the devices of “baby” bonds and 
partial payment purchases of bonds 
and commodities, the extension of 
insurance and many other factors 
that might be named, are all tending 
to draw deposits from banks, particu- 
larly savings deposits, and therefore 
to force the bank to pay more for 
them. In other words, the prospect 
is that this item of cost is to increase 
in the future, both absolutely and 
relatively, and tend to lower bank 
profits. 

Time deposits in national banks of 
June 30, 1918, amounted to $2,343 
millions, and six years later $5,259; 
total deposits increased in the same 
period from $10,181 millions to $14,852; 
and the total interest paid on deposits 
increased from $243 millions to $338 
millions. Expressing the interest charge 
as a ratio to total deposits, the per- 
centage fell from 2.38 in 1918 to 2.10 
in 1920, rose to 2.35 in 1921, and held 
at 2.28 in 1923 and 1924. In other 
words, the interest charge amounts 
to approximately 214 per cent on all 
deposits, with a tendency upward in 
the last three years. Of course, on 
only a small part of the demand 
deposits is any interest paid, and even 
some of the time deposits are free. 


AMOST interesting and fundamental 

fact in national banking since 1914 
has been both the absolute growth in 
time deposits, from $1,171 millions 
at the call of December 31, 1914, to 
$5,924 millions, April 6, 1925, and 
also the growth relative to demand 
deposits, for at the 1914 call, time 
deposits were only 22.6 per cent of the 
demand deposits, whereas on April 6, 
1925, they were 56.7 per cent of demand 
deposits. The growth of time deposits 
has been very steady, the pace is 
slightly increasing in recent years; 
but demand deposits reached the mark 
of $10,773 millions in December, 1919, 
and slumped off to $8,461 millions in 
September, 1921, and by a broken 
climb reached $10,538 millions in 
April, 1925. 

The relation of this shift in relative 
proportions, as well as absolute 
amounts, to bank earnings is, first, 
that the time deposits require so much 
Smaller reserve; second, that the 
banks quite generally pay interest on 
time deposits; and third, that the 
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clerical expense of handling the two 
types of account differ. The effect 
upon earnings is, therefore, a calculus 
of these three factors. 

Now it is a fact that this great 
absolute and relative growth of time 
deposits has been due to both the 
bank and its customers. Undoubtedly 
some old customers were persuaded 
to start savings accounts and were 
allowed to shift part of their commer- 
cial account; other old customers, 
after the Federal Reserve Act 
authorized national banks to carry 
savings accounts with only 3 per cent 
reserve, brought their savings account 
from the savings bank and put their 
banking under one roof: and many 
new customers have been induced to 
start savings accounts. There is un- 
doubtedly a greater competition than 
heretofore between the savings and 
the commercial accounts, and it is 
safe generalization that in the long 
run the customers must feel that they 
are getting about equal return per 
dollar on the two types of account — 
the checking service on the one and 
the interest payment on the other. 
The competition of the banks tends 
also to effect this equality of return, 
for if commercial accounts bring more 
net income per dollar, the tendency 
is to offer greater services to the 
customer, or to solicit more small 
accounts, or to accept accounts of 
lower average balance, —all of which 
practices increase the cost per dollar 
of deposits. The fact that this com- 
petition is working out in this manner 
is evident (1) from the growth of 
small accounts, which is now leading 
to clearing house agreements for a 
service charge in an increasing number 
of communities; (2) from the strenuous 
advertising and expensive methods 
by which banks are procuring new 
accounts; (3) from the relative rates 
at which the two types of accounts are 
growing. Several estimates by reserve 
city bankers put the present cost 
attached to $100 of demand deposits 
at about $1 less than on time deposits. 
A Boston banker estimates the costs 
at'$2.34 and $3.43, respectively. Such 
differences will undoubtedly contract 
in the future. 


OF THE expenses of national banks 

theinterest paid on borrowed money 
and deposits, that is, the cost of their 
creditors’ capital used, absorbs ap- 
proximately one-third of the gross 
receipts. The second largest item of 
expense is the payments to officers 
and employees. The total of wages 
and salaries of the national banks 
increased from $114 millions for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, to 
$210 millions for the fiscal year 1924, 
the increase being quite rapid for the 
first three years, almost fixed for the 
second three years, and increasing 


3D per cent in 1924. But viewed from 
the proportion of gross earnings used 
in this way, the percentage rose from 
14.1 per cent in 1918 to 19.5 per cent 
in 1924; wages and salaries, in other 
words, are growing faster than gross 
earnings, and since there has been a 
steady increase in this percentage 
from 1920 to 1924 the top may not be 
reached. Wages and salaries, together 
with interest on deposits, increased 
during the fiscal years 1923 and 1924, 
whereas all the other leading types of 
expense declined. Deposits failed to 
increase as fast as the sum paid for 
wages and salaries, so that the cost of 
personnel per dollar of deposits in- 
creased from $.0112 in 1918 to $.01414 
in 1924, or 3 mills per dollar. 

Comparing the wage and salary 
bill by geographical sections, one finds 
that the salary-raising occasioned by 
war inflation reached its height in 
all sections during the fiscal year 1921, 
with the single exception of New 
England where the total paid for 
service kept on rising to date. The 
decline in 1922 was followed by a 
slight increase during 1923 in all 
sections except the Pacific, and by a 
fair rise in 1924 in all sections except 
the Western. The movement in New 
England was extraordinary in 1924, 
when the wage cost leaped 15 per 
cent, in spite of the facts that the 
number of national banks there de- 
clined, and that the wage cost for all 
the national banks of the country 
increased but 5 per cent. 


BANKS are a type of institution 

which should be run at decreasing 
costs per dollar of deposits handled, 
for the reason that many of their costs 
are fixed regardless of volume of 
business, such as officers’ salaries, 
rent of building, light and heat. If 
decreasing costs are not achieved, it 
indicates that management is_inef- 
ficient, that the amount and quality 
of services to customers is increasing, 
or that some cost, such as interest on 
deposits or wages, is increasing to 
absorb the economy of large scale 
operations. The prospect is that the 
general wage scale for the immediate 
future will stay quite constant, and in 
the decade to come there is little 
reason to expect an upward trend. 
If the price level declines during the 
decade, employees will find their present 
wages have increasing purchasing power 
and will be less inclined to strive for 
increases by strikes and bargaining. 
There is little prospect that bank 
employees will be effectively unionized, 
and therefore their wages should follow 
the general wage level. 

If space permitted, a review of the 
drift during the past decade and a 
forecast of the direction during the 
coming decade would be presented 
for the other sources of bank earnings 
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and the other types of bank expense, 
However, those sources of profits 
discussed are shown to account for 
approximately 90 per cent of the 
gross earnings in 1924, and the items 
of expense discussed absorbed ap- 
proximately 74 per cent of these gross 
earnings. Since the other factors of 
earnings and expense are scattered 
and relatively unimportant and moving 
in diverse directions, it seems that 
sufficient factors have been considered 
to determine a forecast of the drift of 
net earnings in the next six months and 
in the coming decade. 


HE ratio which “‘net addition to 

profits” bears to combined “capital 
and surplus” represents the rate earned 
on the investment of the shareholder, 
regardless of the dividend rate. This 
ratio rose from 10.5 per cent in the 
fiscal year 1917 to 12.8 per cent in 
1920, averaging for these four war- 
boom years 11.6 per cent, and for the 
four post-war years 1921 to 1924 it 
has averaged 8.4 per cent. The 
average rate of return on investments 
in national bank stocks through the 
fiscal years 1917 to 1920 and for the years 
1921 to 1924 was as follows, by sections: 


1917 1921 

to 1920 to 1924 

New England 9.7% 7.5% 
Eastern 12.1% 10.4% 
Southern 11.6% 7.4% 
Middle West 11.3% 8.2% 
Western 14.0% 2.9% 
Pacific 10.5% 6.9% 
Total 11.6% 8.4% 


It will be observed that except in 
New England and the Eastern section 
the fluctuation of yield on bank stocks 
due to the business cycle is quite 
pronounced, subjecting such invest- 
ments to a large risk factor especially 
in the Western section; that on the 
average for the last eight years bank 
stocks have yielded 10 per cent, being 
lowest in New England at 8.6 per cent 
and highest in the Eastern states at 
11.3 per cent. 

The prospect of declining interest 
rates during the coming decade, with 
falling commodity prices and narrowing 
business profits, does not warrant an 
expectation that the 8.4 per cent for 
the years 1921-1924 will be more than 
maintained during the decade 1925 
to 1935, especially since certain rela- 
tively fixed percentages of cost have 
been slowly rising in the recent period 
and this drift promises to hold its own, 
these costs being the items of “interest 
on deposits” and ‘‘wages and salaries.” 

Editor’s Note: Having written this 
article in the latter part of 1925, Prof. 
Westerfield could not have anticipated the 
severe slump in the stock market in 
March, 1926. His statement that the 
market had been almost continuously 
bullish since November, 1924, was correcl 
at the time of writing. 
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One Year of Employee- 
Ownership 


(Continued from page 14) 


is entitled to share in the fund con- 
tributed for the purchase of stock by 
the bank in the proportion that his 
total contribution bears to the total of 
similar contributions by all employees. 
The net result is that he received $313 
worth of stock purchased at $295 per 
share for the first period. It has a 
present market value of $476, and he 
paid only $156 for it, only $60 from his 
straight salary. 

At the end of the second period the 
bank’s profits were larger. But on the 
other hand, more participated in the 
plan. And therefore the part of the 
40 per cent of the bank’s net profits 
devoted to buying stock had to be 
divided among a greater number of 
employees. The way it worked out, 
these two factors of greater profits and 
a greater number of participants just 
about counterbalanced each _ other. 
Actually he secured $319 worth of 
stock for his $60 contribution from 
salary, as compared to $313 for the 
previous period. But since the stock 
had already appreciated to its present 
value of $450 when it was bought to 
carry out the provisions of the plan 
for the second period, he has not as 
yet, at least, reaped any profit from an 
increase in the value of this second 
allotment of stock. Nevertheless, he 
has secured a total of $866 worth of 
stock for $120 from his straight salary. 


Why Do We Advertise a 
Bank? 


(Continued from page 17) 


product cannot be regular. And once 
the plan has been formulated, the 
program finished and the policy defined, 
the execution calls for precision of 
expression and a care in performance 
that is quite distinct from the rough and 
ready operations of the merchandisers. 
And when it has all been in progress for 
months, or even years, there will come 
grave doubts of its value. The results 
cannot be traced with any satisfaction. 
There will always be mystifying and 
uncertain factors in the analysis. But 
everything else may be dismissed if 
there is visible an increase in what we 
have termed “‘public acceptance.” 


Mary had a little pair, 
Of stockings silky fine, 
She used to put her money there, 
A very thrifty sign. 
One day a stitch the stockings dropped, 
A very naughty prank, 
That caused before it could be stopped. 
A run on Mary’s bank. 
— Tellers Window. 


“RELL TELEPHONE 


The first long distance call 


HE first “long distance” conversation took place 

between Boston and Salem—a distance of sixteen 
miles — just fifty years ago, eight months after the 
telephone had transmitted its first sentence. 


In 1889 Boston heard New York for the first time. 
In 1892 New York and Chicago were connected. 
Persistent research and development solved one dif- 
ficult problem after another and gradually pushed 
back the frontiers of speech by wires, and in 1915 
the spoken word sped from coast to coast. 


Today these “long lines” of the Bell System comprise 
over 5,600,000 miles of wires, exclusive of 39,800,000 
milesof exchange wire. Thousands of timesdaily, over 
distances unimagined as possible a half-century ago, 


long lines speed the nation’s social and business 
messages. 


This plant and service, developed to keep pace with 
the nation’s needs, underlie the securities of the 
Bell System. 
s 

The dividend rate of the stock of A. T. & T. — parent 

company of the Bell System—is 9%. This investment 

stock can be bought in the open market to yield a good 

A return. Write for booklet, “‘Some Financial Facts.” 


SECURITIES CO. Ine 


D.F Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 
“The People’s 


Messenger”’ 


Forty-one 


New Accounts Secured Now--- 


by experts under bond, 85% of 
service fee, on satisfactory accounts 


Paid for a Year Later 


JEFFCOTT & COMPANY, 


ia National Bank Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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THE BURROUGHS 


irect the Foreign Element 


Nearly 3,000 New Accounts From a Newspaper New Business 
Campaign Giving Dollar Credits, in Fifteen Languages 


EACHING the foreign element 
R within any community, particu- 

larly when the savings of that 
class are affected, has often been a 
difficult problem confronting the Ameri- 
ean banker. Time and again this has 
been true in those centers of popula- 
tion in which the foreign element is 
more in evidence and where foreign 
“private bankers” and institutions have 
succeeded in getting a firm grasp on 
the inherent habit of thrift and frugal- 
ity so characteristic of the alien in 
America. 

How to bring the foreigner to the 
American banking institutions has and 
will continue to have the aspects of a 
problem but, like all problems, there 
is the solution which, though specific 
in this instance, can find general appli- 
cation where the percentage of foreign 
population warrants a concerted for- 
eign language campaign for savings, 
thrift or special interest accounts. 

That the wall of reserve, fear, or lack 
of faith that seems to lie between the 
foreign born element and the American 
banking institutions can be removed 
and relations cemented was demon- 
strated recently by the Citizen’s Sav- 
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By FREDERICK O. SCHUBERT 


ings Bank, New York, which, during 
the course of December and the early 
part of January, conducted a remark- 
ably profitable and interesting foreign 
language newspaper campaign. It 
added 2,796 new savings accounts to 
the thirty-odd thousand already on 
the books of the institution. 

The program of procedure in this 
campaign savored of the unusual in 
savings banks’ promotional effort. Not 
only did the bank advertise in a dozen 
or more languages, send direct-by-mail 
matter to depositors, erect large 
placards on the sides of the bank build- 
ing, but it offered to all opening an 
account during the period of the cam- 
paign the sum of one dollar free. This 
offer was made without restriction, the 
only stipulation being that the pros- 
pective depositor endeavor, through 
systematic saving, to attain the goal 
of fifty dollars by the end of 1926. 

Reaching the greatest possible num- 
ber of prospects presented a problem, 
for the bank is situated in what is 
virtually the world’s greatest melting 
pot. German and Hebrew, Russian 


and Hungarian, Japanese and Chinese 
rub shoulders daily as they pass on 
the Bowery at the corner of Canal 
Street at which the bank is located. 
Oriental and Occidental comprise the 
teeming mass of humanity that work, 
play and live on the street made 
famous in song and story and who are 
the possessors of several hundred mil- 
lions of dollars distributed in many 
ways throughout the section. It was 
to this highly diversified class that the 
bank wanted to spread its message and 
did. That the offer was accepted by 
sO many can be traced, without ques- 
tion, to the unusual offer of the free 
dollar made in the native languages of 
the community and presented to them 
by the one means of contact available 
—their daily foreign language news- 
paper. 

“I think our bank is situated in one 
of the most prolific neighborhoods in 
the world,” said Edwin A. Lahm, vice- 
president of the bank, in commenting 
on the results, “‘and because of. this it 
naturally was necessary for us to 
utilize every possible method of ap- 
proach that would arouse the interest 
of the community sufficiently to direct 
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| ACCEPT THE GIFT OF 
$1.00 FREE 
FROM THE 
CITIZENS SAVINGS BANK 
| with the understanding that | will save $50. 
by December 31, 1926. If | do not have a 


$50. balance by that date, | will forfeit the 
$1.00. 


The style of newspaper copy and the gift agreement 
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CITIZEN 


TOTE 


da xad’ Sov 1d Eros. 


TO OUR From December Ist to 31st this bank makes the 
DEPOSITORS following offer to NEW DEPOSITORS 
We will give 


FREE A BANK BOOK WITH $1.00 
cussed in dhe of any saan, woman, bey on gil who wil 
to save Fifty Dollars ($50.) by December 31, 1926. is means only $1.00 
per week during the coming year. 

This card entitles any member of your family or any friend to receive 
special attention by the officers of the bank. 

The dollar we give them free may start them on the road to riches 
and happiness. Parents may open accounts for babies. 


CITIZENS SAVINGS BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Bowery Corn. CANAL STREET. NEw City 
Open Daily 9—3 Saturdays 9—1 Monday Evenings 5-6 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


their attention to our institution and 
to center their thoughts on the value 
of systematic saving with enough force 
to get them started with an account.” 

One of the first things that Mr. Lahm 
and his associates realized in planning 
the advertising copy for the newspapers 
was the need for a correct and direct 
message that was fully understandable 
in the language of the prospect. The 
writing of these required more than 
just a translation and were entrusted 
to the American Association of Foreign 
Language Newspapers whose repre- 
sentatives and copy writers were best 
qualified to interpret the message of 
the institution in terms that were 
interesting to those seeking the news 
in a language other than English. 


FoR any bank contemplating a like en- 

deavor it might be well to emphasize 
the need for accuracy on that score. 
This may, on first thought, sound 
elementary but a strictly literal transla- 
tion of American “‘copy”’ when read in 
a foreign tongue can sometimes be 
very far from the thought that in- 
spired the insertion of the advertise- 
ment. 

From the conception of the idea and 
until the completion of the campaign 
on January 13, the newspaper adver- 
tising was the backbone of the pro- 
motional drive and bore, in a large 
measure, the responsibility for results. 
Fifteen different languages in twenty- 
two publications spread the bank’s 
message to everyone and invited the 
readers to come and visit with the 
officers. It is interesting to note that 
more than one person came to the 
bank with a clipping of the advertise- 
ment and the request for information 
as to the procedure necessary to obtain 
the gift. 

Direct by mail solicitation was con- 
fined to English and was but a small 
factor in the promotional program. 
Cards of the type illustrated were sent 
to all depositors and they suggested 
the possibility of opening accounts for 
other members of the family, friends 
and relatives. 

Perhaps more important was the 
personal solicitation work of Mrs. Colby 
Coates, the service director, who found 
immediate response to the plan in the 
various factories and community cen- 
ters about the bank. She addressed 
many meetings during the noon hour 
and presided at community and em- 
ployee conferences to discuss thrift. 
These, too, were highly productive in 
accounts and served as effective com- 
plementaries to the advertisements. 
Her command of several languages was 
likewise an important factor in the 
effective results of the campaign, for 
her ability to converse with many of 
those whose knowledge of English was 
limited inspired confidence that was 
built on the rockbed of understanding. 


Forty-three 


XPERIENCE 


NE hundred and twenty- 

three years of con- 

tinuous operation and steady 

growth. 

Eighty thousand cash and col- 
lection items handled daily by a 
well trained force personally 
supervised by officers who are 


“‘sraduates”’ of the Transit and 
Collection Departments. 


Service taught of experience 
is dependable service. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


BANK 


Capital, Surplus and Profits, $17,000,000 


For Home Safes, Pocket Banks, Blotters, Signs 
or anything in the line of Bank Advertising — 
WRI 


BANKERS THRIFT CORPORATION, Chicago 
2240 No. Racine Ave. —© ; We Can Serve You 


Cutters for paper, card, cloth, Salesmen Calling on Banks — 
lesm call banks ke handso 
increase i accounts. Costs 
ical, convenient. ‘Printing presses only $1.25 weakiy. Your $20 advanced 


fro $44 00 to $1 200.00 pe each — $120 weekly full time, $60 part 
m o¢¢.UU TO >. . time certain. 

: ILLUSTRATED CURRENT NEWS 
Golding Press Division, Franklin, Mass. Division B, New Haven, Conn. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


once started and 
faith instilled,the 
potential possi- 
bilities are good, 
Another de- 
positor, a woman 
in this case, 
whose appear- 
ance belied her 
true financial 
status, followed 
her initial deposit 
with several of 
goodly size and 
her account now 
shows deposits 
totaling in excess 
of $1,000. The 
mission of her 
account, she said, 
was to insure 
happiness in old 
age—“as you 
said in your ad- 
verlisement.” 
These and 
many other in- 
cidents indicate 
that, as a whole, 
the accounts will 
average well over 
the fifty dollar 


In the heart of the Bowery at Canal Street 


In commenting on the free offer, Mr. 
Lahm said, “We thought it advisable 
to make our offer take a more concrete 
form and decided accordingly. I think 
that from the way the accounts have 
grown, only a very few, if any at all, 
will not attain the quota we have set. 
As for the few who do not, it will be 


well worth our while to let them keep 


the dollar that we have credited to 
their account.” 


‘THE agreement, a copy of which has 

been pasted into each pass book, was 
fully explained to new depositors by 
the officials who reported many in- 
teresting experiences while making out 
the required forms. Mr. Lahm related 
the incident of one man who said that 
he had several thousands of dollars 
deposited in another institution which 
he would transfer to the bank for 
credit to fifty accounts in his name if 
the officials would add one dollar to 
each account. Mr. Lahm indicated 
that the offer was rejected and added, 
“We want to get the small accounts, 
the accounts that are going to stay 
with us and grow. The larger savings 
account is open to many avenues of 
investment and its life, in all prob- 
ability, would not be long in our insti- 
tution.” 

In going over the records of the 
campaign Mr. Lahm and his associates 
expressed great gratification at the 
growth of some of the accounts which, 


during the space of a brief few weeks, 
have indicated unusual prospects of 
increasing to much greater propor- 
tions. An illustration in point is that 
of a Chinaman who conducts a laundry 
virtually within the shadows of the 
bank building. For several years he 
had kept his money hidden in his store, 
utterly unaware of the purpose of the 
institution which he had passed many 
times before, until he was attracted to 
the bank by an advertisement that 
appeared in one of the Chinese publi- 
cations. He opened a small account 
which several days later was supple- 
mented by deposits of several hundreds 
of dollars. That this account will con- 
tinue to gain is without question, for 


mark by the end 
of the year and 
likewise reflect a 
growth in the 
total deposits of the bank that is 
inestimable. 

In computing the cost of the entire 
campaign it was found that the ex- 
penditures were almost negligible in 
comparison with the results. Exclusive 
of the dollar credits, the cost, including 
writing and translation of newspaper 
copy into fifteen different languages, 
art work, mailing units, postage and 
miscellaneous expenditures, the cost 
does not exceed $5,000. In averaging 
this figure in relation to individual 
accounts secured and approximated 
total for the year, it can be seen that 
the cost is approximately $1.50 per 
account plus the credit, an expendi- 
ture fully justified by results. 


Then They Ordered 5,000 More 


NE of the most successful miscel- 
laneous pieces of advertising ever 
used by a Colorado bank was a radio 
map, costing three cents each in 
quantities, the offer of which free was 
made over a local broadcasting station. 
The bank using it was the United 
States National Bank, of Denver. 

The map, presented with the com- 
pliments of the United States National 
Bank, and called the “‘U.S. National 
Bank Radio Map,” was accompanied 
by an up-to-date list of broadcasting 
stations, some miscellaneous radio in- 
formation, and a division of the United 


States and Canada by official time. 
The bank bought 5,000 of the maps, 
and arranged with station KLZ, of 
Denver, to announce the free offer. 
The maps were quickly exhausted, 
given to radio fans principally who 
called at the United States National 
Bank for them. Then the _ bank 
ordered 5,000 more. 

So many requests came to the United 
States National Bank from its cor- 
respondent banks for the maps that 
the advertising department sent a map 
to every correspondent bank on its list. 

—John T. Bartlett. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


The Gospel of Encour- 
agement 


(Continued from page 9) 


help some one win a prize when the 
first questionnaire of the series and the 
bulletins to be used with it were mailed 
out from the county agent’s office to 
the contestants.. The boys and girls 
were expected to send the question- 
naires back in about ten days with all 
questions answered. Every ten days a 
questionnaire went out until all nine 
had been answered. 

When the fifty-eight youthful con- 
testants were well launched in this 
most unusual correspondence course, 
a few fafmers asked to be allowed to 
take the same course for the value of 
the information and the reading. Of 
course, these adults could not enter 
the contest; but twenty-eight farmers 
completed a reading of the many 
bulletins and answered the questions. 

I acted as one of the judges of the 
papers which the children in the rural 
grade schools and country high schools 
had sent to the bank. With the two 
other judges selected, I expected to be 
able to run over the children’s papers 
and come to a decision quite easily 
and rapidly. Much to my surprise, it 
took the trio the better portion of 
three days to read the exceptionally 
fine papers written by these average 
country children who had no chance to 
secure technical training for the dif- 
ficult task. 


AGAIN I was invited to make a trip 
to Caneyville. This time it was to 
be present at the public meeting when 
the prizes were awarded to the winners. 
These prizes, by the way, were fine, 
substantial country prizes. They con- 
sisted of a Jersey heifer, a beef heifer 
and a sow pig, all registered, and a 
handsome radio outfit. The winner of 
the first prize was to have first choice 
of the premiums and each of the other 
winners was to select a prize in the 
order of their grading in the contest. 
Much to everyone’s surprise, the 
first of the winners took the Jersey 
heifer; the second selected the sow 
pig; the third chose the beef heifer; 
and the last among the winners had to 
accept the radio set. All of which 
proved conclusively that these young 
people in working four months in a 
difficult correspondence course, in dis- 
cussing farm problems 
parents and teachers, and in writing a 
solution for “Small Farmer’s” problem, 
had sold themselves on the great value 
of blooded livestock for the farm. 
_ To give the reader an idea of the 
intense interest which grew out of the 
contest of last year, it is merely neces- 
Sary to mention the fact that the 
second contest was already well under 
Way in the early days of 1926. This 
contest is bigger than Mr. Porter’s 


(Continued on page 48) 


Ghe New Home of the 


Alton National Bank 


Alton, Illinois 


Ws great metropolitan banking institutions 
of large resources and leaders in the smaller 
communities alike turn to us for solution of their 
building problems, it is convincing evidence of 
our reliability as builders. 

Under our single contract, you work with but one organi- 


zation, one contract, one limit of cost, from preliminary 
sketches to formal opening of your bank. 


Design, engineering, con- 
struction, equipment, by 


ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Ninth and Sidney Streets * 1 7 * 7 SAINT LOUIS, U.S.A. 


with their |. 


ADVERTISE Each 


to every bank in 
the United States 


and Canada in 


THE BURROUGHS 
CLEARING HOUSE 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


AUG 28 1917 3 43 PM 


(Facsimile imprint 
reduced in size) 


KASTENS 
TIME 
STAMP 


Avoid disputes and 
errors. his is a 
time stamp built for 
long service and 
economy, smooth, 
quick and accurate 
in action. 

Catalog? Yes, an 
interesting one, too! 
Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS, 422-424 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 
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November 2ird, 1926. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
Detroit, Micnigan. 


Gentlemen: 


We have been using Burroughs Transit 
Machines in our Transit Lepartaent for a number of 
years. However, until recently we have been usi 
a@ typewriter in conjunction with the Transit Machine 


for writing description of items which had no numer- T 
icel designation. HE GUARDIAN T 
We recently discontimed the use of Com PANY 
ng macnines and adopted the “auxiliary Y 
which the operator writes eny description LEve LAND 7 
necessary. The numbers opposite the description 
are written on the transit letter with the Burroughs 
Trensit machine and is @ positive identification of 
the item. 
This method enables us to send out « 
neater and sore uniform letter and saves considerable 
time over the old method. 
We oan heartily endorse this new plan. | | ne January 30, loa, 
Poughs 
Yours truly, | Ontario Machine 
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A few of the many thousands 
of banks that endorse the 
Numerical Transit System 


CULATIN 


The Burroughs Clearing House 


BOOKKEEPING CAL 
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Greater Speed 
Positive Identification 


—with Numerical Transit System 


The four banks whose letters appear on the 
opposite page have found—as have thousands 
of others—that the Numerical Transit System 
greatly speeds up the writing of transit letters. 


Each check is positively identified, both as to 
its endorser and the bank on which it is drawn, 
by brief numerical designations. This elimi- 
nates lengthy typewritten descriptions of items 
and greatly facilitates the handling of the work. 


The New Burroughs Transit Machine 


used in connection with the numerical system,’ 
offers the utmost speed and accuracy in 
your transit department. Call the nearest 
Burroughs office, for complete demonstration 
of the machine and system, or mail coupon 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6173 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 


| 
| 
| Please send me information about the Nu- l 
| 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


merical Transit System. 


ADDING BOOKKEEPING CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 
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Big Enough 
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cAnp growing every 


day as more and more of 
our colleagues in banking 
“discover” the unique 
service facilities of 


UNION TRUSTa. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Resources over 300 “Millions 
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(Continued from page 45) 


fondest dreams. Seven hundred and 
ninety-three boys and girls are enrolled 
and busy as beavers getting ready for 
their final papers. The girls are doing 
a correspondence course in poultry 
and the boys are deep in the handling 
of sheep on the everyday farm. Besides 
this huge number of contestants among 
the boys and girls, 120 adults are 
taking the course just to keep up with 
the children in the neighborhood. When 
the contest of 1927 has been decided, 
the bank expects to pick out a number 
of the boys and girls who have done 
exceptionally fine work and furnish 
them money with which to buy sheep 
or poultry for a definite start in the 
handling of livestock on the farm. 


HILE Mr. Porter believes most 
firmly in educating boys and girls in 
agriculture, he strives in many ways to 
force the farmers, who do their banking 
with him, gently but quite firmly into 
better methods of farming. For this 
purpose he has developed an ap- 
plication blank which must be filled 
out by the farmer requesting a loan. 
When the blank is filled out in full it 
shows the number of cows, calves, 
feeding cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens, 
geese, turkeys, horses and mules on the 
applicant’s farm. It even shows the 
number of acres planted to the various 
farm crops the season before, the size 
of the home garden and a list of the 
crops to be grown the following season. 
With such an analysis of the farmer’s 
performance and prospects before him, 
the banker, who is a country product 
himself, can recommend and supply 
better methods for mutual progress. 
I have known Mr. Porter to tell a small 
farmer, who wished to borrow $300, 
that he could have the money if he 
would sell a horse, which was not 
needed, and buy an additional milk 
cow. In another instance, the terms of 
a loan provided that the borrower 
should sow twice as much clover as had 
been his custom in the past, and lime a 
portion of his land. 

Mr. Porter seems never to think ol 
himself as a money lender. In fact, he 
does not care to hold many mortgages 
locked up in his safe. He delights in 
loaning his farmer-depositors money 
to be used to buy lime and fertilizers 
for their land, for better and more 
livestock and for modern buildings for 
the family and the animals on the 
farm. He believes absolutely that any 
upbuilding of the community which he 
can do, will make his bank bigger and 
stronger and better. To put it another 
way, he takes a vital part in the lives of 
the people who do business with his 
bank. That it pays in a small country 
community is shown by the growth in 
the deposits and also in the genuine 
pleasure which its president gets out of 
a full life in the open country. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A 4070-4-26-ADV 
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The Hand of a Great Service 


Americans who have traveled much in 
foreign lands will tell you that there is no 
more welcome sight to a troubled traveler 
than a courier of American Express. 


Intelligent, efficient, courteous, inspiring 
confidence, bringing relief —American Ex- 
press couriers are the embodiment of the 
helpful, personal Service they represent— 
the Travel Service of American Express 
Company. 


Banks everywhere assure this Service to 7 
their travel patrons when they sell them : a 
AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS | 
CHEQUES. 
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E enters your office when the doors swing open in the morn- 
ing; he is always the last to leave at night. And all day long 
he crouches in your bookkeeping department and steals! 


He is the thief of time and space! If you are using loose-leaf 
ledgers—the thief’s at work. Open one up—how many awk- 
ward pages must you thumb over before you reach the account 


you want? The thief’s at work. 


L. B. Arrests Him! 


In thousands of banks 
L. B. has arrested this 
thief. This is how: 


L. B. Ledger Equipment 
Saves Hours Every Day. 
Bookkeepers are able to 
post accounts faster and 
with less fatigue. 


L. B. Ledger Equipment 


Reduces Overhead. By reducing the clerical 
force or increasing its productivity from 


10% to 50% 


He’s stealing office time. 


L. B. Ledger Equipment 
Simplifies Your Labor Prob- 
lem. Bookkeepers are hap- 
pier and more efficient. 
They can accomplish 
nearly twice as much ina 
day stime. Labor turnover 
is reduced to a minimum. 


Send for information on the 
L. B. Ledger Equipment. 
For you we have compiled 
interesting data on the 


possibilities in your business of the L. B. 
Mechanically Posted Ledger. Write on 


your business letterhead. No obligation. 


LIBRARY BUREAU, Division Kardex Rand Sales Corporation 


707 Kardex Park, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
World Wide Distribution 


Library Bureau 
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